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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: What doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?—Micah 6: 8. 


1. April 2.—Elisha Heals Naaman the Syrian... ... 2 Kings s. 


2. April 9.—Elisha’s Heavenly Defenders . 2 Kings 6 : 8-23 
3. April 16.—Joash, the Boy King, Crowned in ; 
MED bs 5 6.€:0.4 4.6 tcbia 6 6 6 A # 6 2 Kings It: 1-20 
4. April 23. —Joash Repairs the Temple . . 2 Kings 11 ; 21. to 12: 4 
5. April 30.—God’s Pity for the Heathen . Jonah 3:1 to4: 
6. May 7.—-Uzziah, King of Judah, Humbled... . 2 Chron. 26 
May 14. —Isaiah’ s Vision and Call to Service ....... Isa. 6 
§: May 21.—Song of the Vineyard. .......... Isa. 5 : 1-12 
9. May 28.—Micah’s Picture of Universal Peace . . . Micah 4: 1-8 
10. June 4.—Israel’s Penitence and God’s Pardon. ... . Hosea 14 
11. June 11.—Hezekiah’s Great Passover. ....... 2 Chron. 30 
12. Jun 18.—The DownfallofSamaria ...... 2 Kings 17 : 1-18 
13. June 25.—Review 
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“They Have Taken My Lord Away” 
By Lawrence W. Neff 

TO HIS empty tomb the woman 

-. Steals forth at the dawn of day, 
And the cry is wrung from her breaking heart, 

“ They have taken my Lord away.” 
In sorrow she turns, but—* Mary ”— 

Uplifting her drooping head, 


At the spoken word of her living Lord 
She knows that Death is dead. 


In the dawn of faith I seek him ~~ 
’Mid the learned of earth, but they, 

With subtle logic and sophist’s guile 
Have taken my Lord away. 

Then, stooping to lift a brother 
O’erburdened with toil and strife, 

In the glowing morn of hope newborn 
I walk with the Lord of Life. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN, 








The Graded Courses Challenged 


Strong souls are bound to have strongly differing 
views. The mest radical event in Sunday-school life 
for a generation has been the launching of the Graded 
Courses by the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion and Lesson Committee(American Section). Those 
courses have now been in use in the Sunday-schools 
for a year anda half. Is the scheme good or bad? 
Is it strong or weak? Vigorous response is made on 
both sides of the question. Perhaps the most thorough 
discussion of the opposite sides yet attempted in a sin- 
gle issue of a periodical is that which fills two full 
pages of this issue of The Sunday School Times, by 
the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson and A. L. Phillips, 
D.D. Thoughtful Sunday-school workers will want 
to read these two articles and weigh their every point 
carefully. . The Sunday School Times seeks to give 
ample opportunity for the ‘‘trying out’’ of the new 
courses. Its monthly ‘‘Forum'’ of tested methods of 


work in graded departments, conducted by an expert, 
is evidence of this, as are its published helps on the 
courses themselves, Now it wants to hear freely from 
its readers, Have you tried the graded lessons in 
your own Sunday-school and found them useful? 
Have you tried them and found them impracticable 
or unwise? What is your view of the matter in the 
light of the reasons for and against that are given by 
Mr. Fergusson and Dr. Phillips? Brief letters from 
workers in the Sunday-school will be welcomed by the 


Editor, 
x 
Trusting Better than Proving 


It is safer to trust God's word than any test of 
God's word. ‘*Don'ts for Machinists’’ says : 
‘*Don’t get into the habit of trying every piece 
of work you make into the place it goes, but learn to 
depend upan your calipers." We sometimes lose 
a great deal of precious time, and—which is far 
worse—deliberately weaken our faith in God and our 
usefulness to him, by testing and tinkering with and 
‘*proving’’ the things that we know are in his hands. 
When he says that a thing is so, we may know it 
much more securely than if we had merely investi- 
gated and satisfied ourselves that it isso. For then 
we should be depending upon the evidence of our 
senses or our mind; and God is safer and surer 
than human mind and senses : ¢Aey may play false ; 
he never does. If a machinist may safely depend 
upon his calipers, the Christian would seem to be 
safe in depending upon his God. 


KK 
What Love Thinks About 


Nothing more completely destroys our power to 
help another person to do his best than to be think- 
ing of his failures or his unworthy side. For it is only 
from the good that is within him, not the bad, that we 
can build up more good ; therefore we must concen- 
trate our own attention on that good, and ignore the 
evil, if we would help him to give the good ever fuller 
control of his life. Love is the greatest builder of 
good in the world ; love even calls good into being 
where it did not exist before. But love never does 
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God’s Choice 


HE most interesting lives are those for whom God 
has done the most, and not those who have 
done the most for God. The heroes of faith 

are those in whom God had faith, and who, feeling 
that this was so, were emboldened to do exploits. 
And the history of God’s choices, if it were not so 
very familiar to us, we should recognize—in the 
larger number of cases—to be a history of choosing 
almost the opposite kind of man for his purposes 
from the kind we should expect. Most of us feel that 
we have in our nature, our temperament, or our cir- 
cumstances, something that renders it particularly 
impossible for us ever to be chosen for the finer and 
higher possibilities’: and usefulness. Each man can 
give some reason out of his own make-up which will 
prevent him from ever being a good medium for re- 
vealing Jesus Christ. But, as Paul expressed it, ‘it 
was the good pleasure of God to reveal his Son in 
me,"’ and after seeing that God's good pleasure took 
such turns as that he never despaired of any human 
material. He was the last man that human logic and 
probability would ever point out as the one to do the 
work he did ; but a more wonderful choice was never 
made, and what seemed to Paul the exact opposite of 
all likelihood seems to us like something that was 
bound +to be. 

Gideon is the last man any one would think of to 


this by thinking of the evil, the failures, in the one 
whom it would help. ‘‘ Love... taketh not account 
Keene ;... hopeth all things.’’ And so love ‘‘never 
aileth.’’ The trouble with most of us is that we do 
take account of the evil we see, or think we see, in 
others : we put it into our accounts against them, make 
a reckoning of it, charge it up against them. And 
then we wonder why we do not seem to help them 
more! Love is the only thing that helps; and we 
have not caught the first principle of love until we 
have destroyed our evil-account books against our 
fellows, and quit making further entries. Every time 
that we find ourselves speaking or thinking of any- 
thing unworthy in another human being, let us recog- 
nize this instantly as open treason to our God who is 
love, confess it to Him as sin, and ask Christ to cleanse 
us from it as a destroying, fatal poison to ourselves 
and to others. And then let us think earnestly of the 
beauties and virtues of the life that we have thus in- 
jured by our thought or word. Love then, which 
taketh not account of evil, will begin to have its way 
in our life and in the other's. So’ will God, who is 


love. 
x 
The Habit of New Beginnings 


No one ever receives so much of God but thathe 
may often enter upon an entirely new experience of 
God’s goodness. Wecannotexhaust God. We can- 
not sound the depths and heights of his love for us. 
Speaking of Naaman’s new-born life that was begun 
by his finally yielding without question to the plan 
that God through Elisha had made for him, Mr. 
Ross said, in these columns: ‘*The submissive ac- 
ceptance of the divine grace always means a fresh 
beginning, not only at the threshold-crisis of religious 
life, but after. There is a sense in which it is true 
that regeneration is the law and habit of a grace-led 
life. ‘Sanctification consists in a series of generous 
beginnings.’’’ Is daily regeneration our law and 
habit? There is enough in God, not yet tested or 
drawn upon by us, to yield us suchdaily glories of ex- 
perience in him that these‘‘ generous beginnings ’’ shall 
make radiant our every new day. But they can not 
be ours except on the terms of daily and increasing 
surrender to this God who is love, 
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of Opposites 


lead Israel as he is timidly threshing out his handful 
of wheat in a cave in the hills lest the enemy see the 
dust of his threshing and come to take it away, But 
he is chosen. It is not only from an out-of-the-way 
place that David is picked, but he is so much out of 
the way even in the out-of-the-way place that his own 
family count him as negligible. Every prophet felt 
convinced that he had in himselt just the one pecul- 
iar defect which unfitted him for prophecy. Isaiah 
was a man of unclean lips ; he felt his mind too secu- 
lar and ordinary for great revelations to make him 
their mouthpiece. Jeremiah said he was all unfitted 
for dealing with vast and tragic public affairs ; he was 
a mere child in such things, yet he was successfully 
chosen to identify himself with such affairs as no 
other ever was. Hosea’s own home life was such as 
to make him never want to open his mouth, yet he was 
selected to say the tenderest words ever said about the 
home life of God and his people. Amos felt that his 
roughness of life and business made it inconceivable 
he should ever say a word that a luxurious court 
would listen to, but it is he who is appointed to go 
and deliver a prophecy which is like a jewel for its 
clean-cut expression. No scribe was chosen for that. 
Nathanael, whom Jesus greeted as an Israelite with- 
out guile, was one whom human probability would 
point to as the likeliest to be closest to Christ and 
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most susceptible to his truth ; but no, it is John, 
burly, robustious, headstrong, who begs Christ to 
burn up.a village or two as the only way to deal with 
such people as they met, deficient in sympathy and 
in so many ways the opposite of his Master, who 
is the one with whom Christ becomes more intimate 
than any other—and the would-be village-burner is 
the one who had an affinity for those deeper and 
holier and most spiritual of Christ's meanings which 
the others seem to miss, 

Everywhere it is the choice of seeming opposites, 
and everywhere the choice is justified, ‘*and that not 
of ourselves, it is the gift of God.’ Dr. Whyte 
thinks that it was givén to James to plead most 
strongly with men about the dangers of the tongue, 
not because he had escaped those dangers, but be- 
cause he could never forgive himself for the freedom 
and abuse of the tongue of which he had been guilty 
in the years when he lived in the same house with 
Jesus his brother. 

We can never tell what God will do ; but our high- 
est wisdom is to discover that if anything is done 
God will do it, and not as we expect. God still 
chooses to reveal his Son in the most unlikely men. 
We think of salvation as something cut and dried, 
when the truth is that men are the makers of menot- 
ony, and God is the author of variety. Out of half a 
dozen who seemed likely, because of their training, to 
be the sort through whom God could speak to his 
false church in the time of its corruption, few were 
taken, because, when it came time to speak to a 
Pope and an Emperor, God chose a man who for the 
greater portion of his life had hardly dared say his 
soul was his own. That was Luther, who felt all of 
Paul's surprise that the task should fall to him. And 
when in the England of a century and a half ago the 
masses seemed to be sodden with brutality and mis- 
ery and hopelessness and sin, we should most of us 
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say offhand that if any one were to move that slug- 
gish mass it must be one who had some natural affin- 
ity with them and understood them well. But it was 
one who had no natural affinity with.them, whose 
affinity was all supernatural and unexpected, who 
alone was suited to do that amazing work whose vigor 
and blessing is with us to-day. Straight to the very 
home of aristocracy and caste, to the heart of the 
most exclusive college in Oxford, out of the very heart 
of the unlikely, the choosing power of God goes to 
claim John Wesley, the last that one would ever think 
of through whom to send a stir into those sunken 
thousands, a stir which is with us yet. It was in 
spite of so much that seemed to be of just the wrong 
quality that it pleased God to fulfil his purpose. 

This is a large and encouraging doctrine ; and it 
comes to us, when we are all settled and crouched 
down into what we think to be our measure and gait, 
to remind us that we take too low a view of how much 
God may reveal himself in us, We have said relent- 
lessly just how far we can go in the Christian life. 
We cramp ourselves down into our little type, saying, 
‘‘I am without the gifts or the sympathies or the 
temperament or the opportunity which are needed 
for a great, strong, true, victorious Christian life.’’ 
It is from such thoughts that we need to get away ; 
and there is plenty to get away to. In the midst of 
our pleasures over the materials which in our business 
we learn how to master, let us give a thought, and a 
very large one, to the truth that God has his pieas- 
ures, and that one of his greatest, most constant, 
most to be counted upon pleasures is that he 
will keep on taking his joy with unlikely men, 
choosing opposites, and training them till the world 
will think they were foreordained and had to be ; and 
that he will go on, the Creator of Variety, taking 
his pleasure in doing for our monotonous lives better 
than we can ask or think, 





What Is Our Strength? 


The question was asked here some months ago 
as to when we ought to expect to do things in our own 
strength, and when we ought to look to God for his 
strength. It was pointed out in answer that the 
question itself was based on a mistaken idea ; that 
there is no line between God's strength and our own, 
but that in everything. we are dependent upon him 
and his strength. An Iowa attorney now writes : 

Yonr discussion of ‘‘ Our Strength, and God's Strength "’ was 
especially interesting to me, but 1 am not sure that I understand 
you fully. You say, ‘‘ When... ‘we are given ability and 
strength to do something,’ God in Christ is doing it for us. ... 
Our ‘natural ability’ is the ability of Christ working in us."’ 

This seems to be all right so long as we do right. But ‘we 
are given ability and strength to do’’ wrong as well as right. 
If we do wrong, who does it? Surely not God. Why are we 
his instruments in the one instance, and not in the other? 

Between the above quotations you also say: ‘It is not a 
question of moral perfection merely. No one of us has enough 
Strength in himself to do what he calls the most trifling secular 
duties of every day ;"’ and you help to confuse me thereby. 

What do you mean by ‘‘strength"’ in this last quotation? 

The mystery of man’s identity and free-will as apart 
from God, in whose image he is made and upon whose 
life he draws for all of his own life, is a metaphysical 
mystery that we are probably incapable of under- 
standing while in the flesh. Even to one who has 
yielded himself up to Jesus Christ as his whole life, 
and who rejoices in the truth given us by Christ that 
‘‘apart from me ye can do nothing,’’ there neverthe- 
less remains the awful free-will privilege of resist- 
ing Christ and Christ's will; such resistance, often 
yielded to even by such a man as Paul himself, con- 
stitutes sin, The ‘‘strength’’ to sin, or to resist 
Christ, if ‘*strength’’ be the word to use for an action 
that is so eternally contrary to the source of all real 
strength, is certainly not of God. It seems to be the 
active principle of that hated part of our dual nature 
of flesh-and-spirit against which Paul so bitterly pro- 
tests in the seventh chapter of Romans, verses 9-25. 
Our strength, both good and bad, as used in this dis- 
cussion, would seem to be that dynamic power, or 
capability for action or resistance, which is within us. 
All the strength that we have for the doing of any- 
thing that is right is of God ; not ours apart from 
him, but ours because we are of him. The strength 
that shows itself in resistance to his will, or wrong- 
doing, is certainly not of him, but seems to be of what 
Paul calls ‘* the body of this death.’ One who is in 


Christ can, with Paul, ‘‘thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord *’ that there is a deliverance from the 





habitual mastery of this body of death, and a release 
into the habitual exercise of God’s own strength in us 


and through us. 


<< 
Training Young Children in Betting 


It is easy to become confused as to the lines be- 
tween harmless and thoroughly evil practises ; but it 
is a perilous thing to do. An earnest mother in Mon- 
treal is under pressure to sanction an amusement that 
is far from right : 

Should I permit or forbid my children playing marbles "' for 
keeps"’ ? 

Is the principle wrong? I find other children would not care 
to give, or have given to them, the same marbles at the finish 
of the game as they had at the start. Yet one mother of my 
acquaintance does not allow her children to play for keeps. 

‘The children say there is no ‘‘fun"’ playing at all if made to 
give back, yet they are quite willing to play fair. In a child 
of selfish disposition it seems to develop the willingness-to-lose 
idea which otherwise (that is, on the give-back principle) he 
would never have learned. 

I am a teacher of a mothers’ class; what my children do is 
looked upon by some asa guide to what their children should do. 

I object to the saying that marbles is the same principle as 
cards, for it seems to me marbles is a game of skill, with no 
chance element. 

Betting does not depend upon chance as over 
against skill; there is much betting of heavy stakes 
upon games or events of pure skill. The unhealthy ex- 
citement and demoralization of a bet or wager is due to 
the fact that it rests upon the vicious principle of get- 
ting something for nothing ; that is, every winning is 
the result of another's loss. That principle is abso- 
lutely contrary to decency, humanity, and Christianity. 
A child into whose life it is permitted to enter is delib- 
erately being trained in the practise of a principle that 
wrecks honor, character, and life. 

Playing marbles ‘for keeps’’ is straight-out bet- 
ting. It is exactly the same kind of betting as ‘that 
which the owners of thoroughbred horses indulge in 
when they enter their favorites in races of pure skill 
and place some thousands of dollars on the results. 
The race-track horse-owners relieve each other of their 
money ; the children relieve each other of the marbles 
they were playing with, —and the marbles cost money. 
And betting on events of skill and gambling on events 
of chance, as one grows older, never stay long apart. 

So the. practise would seem to be rather a costly 
way of teaching a child unselfishness, even if there 
were any unselfishness in it at all, which there is not. 
Unselfishness is the giving up of something that we 
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do not have to give up, not something that we do have 
to give up. But no child lives of whom it is true 
that ‘‘he would never have learned’’ how to give up 
freely unless he had played marbles for keeps. If any 
parents and teachers suppose so, it is they who need 
to learn some of the simplest lessons in what unself- 
ishness really is, and how to take advantage of the 
thousand opportunities in child life to teach it. 

If the children complain that there is no fun ina 
game without material winnings or losings, this shows 
that their practise is already destroying their normal 
sense of enjoyment in a real game. A game ceases to 
be a game when its chief interést is other than re- 
laxation or recréation through amusement or the 
healthy exercise of skill. The moment the interest 
turns on what one is going to ‘‘get’’ out of it, the 
gane value is gone. These children need to be 
taught what a real game is, They will not learn 
while they are allowed to bet and gamble. 


> a 
Was Prophecy Ever Reversed? 


What are the laws of prophecy, as revealed to us 
in the Bible? When prophecy included a foretelling, 
under God's direction, of coming events, was it pos- 
sible for those events to fail to come to pass? Was 
prophecy ever conditional? An Illinois reader raised 
the question in connection with a statement which was 
made by Professor James Stalker, D. D., in these col- 
umns on one of the recent lessons in the life of Christ. 
Now that we are in the midst of a study of the Old 
Testament prophets, the question has special interest : 


Dr. Stalker made a statement concerning which I would 
like to know the location of the Scriptures for his authority, 
when he says, of the prediction of Peter's fall, ‘‘ In the Old 
‘Testament, where the laws of prophecy are laid down, it is 
distinctly stated that prediction is always conditional, the good 
foretold being dependent on obedience, while the evil can be 
averted by repentance. It may even be said with truth that 
evil was predicted in order that it might not happen.'’ ‘lhe 
location of these laws is what | am interested in, as his former 
notes have been a great help to me in the reconciling of 
prophecy with the freedom of the will. 


Professor Stalker's answer to this question is given 
in the following letter from Aberdeen, Scotland : 


The statement that prophecy, in ancient times, was condi- 
tional on the conduct of those to whom good was promised or 
evil threatened may surprise those who have not reflected on 
the subject ; but the principle is laid down, in the clearest 
terms, in Jeremiah 18 : 7-10: °** At what instant I shall speak 
concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up 
and to break down and to destroy it; if that nation, concern- 
ing which I have spoken, turn trom their evil, I will repent of 
the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what instant 
I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to build and to plant it; if they do that which is evil in my 
sight, that they. obev not my voice, then I will repent of the 
good, wherewith I said I would benefit them."’ 

A yery suggestive illustration will be found in the threaten- 
ing of death against King Hezekiah, which was not fulfilled 
because. of his prayer, as is narrated in Isaiah 38. But the 
best example is Jonah’s prediction of the overthrow of Nine- 
veh, which was not fulfilled, because the city repented. In this 
last case it would hardly be too much to say that the very 
purpose of the prophecy was to prevent its own fulfilment. 


In other words, Professor Stalker understands the 
Bible to teach ‘that nothing that God may say ever 
arbitrarily cuts individuals or peoples off from the 
privilege of seeking and finding God and his bless- 
ings again if they will but turn to him. This has a 
reasonable sound to it, and seems to be in keeping 
with all else that we know of God's love, does it not? 


‘de 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


TERNAL GOD, infinite, invisible: We thank thee for 
the coming of Jesus, in whom we see the Father ; by 
whom we are rescued from the dark and brought into 

touch with thee. Teach us now the deep and tender meaning 
of that wondrous birth. Lord Jesus, by the hand that was 
once so small, the hand that later fed the hungry and healed 
the leper, the hand that at last was nailed to the cross for us— 
by that hand lead us out from the torturing tangle, into the 

lain path, and up to the perfect day. Thou hast trod the 
Lanes way before us and knowest its perplexities, its loneli- 
ness, and its thorns ; walk with us, then, that we stray not nor 
fall. Let the thrill of thy touch make us sure of companion- 
ship and of guidance. Satisfy us with the charm of thy pres- 
ence. Let the Bible-page glow as we read—with thee. Make 
duty a joy as we wear the yoke with thee. Show us the man, 
the woman, the child, whom thou appointest us to serve. 
Sharpen our vision that we may find the friends whom thou 
hast In store waiting for us. So equip us with compassion that 
we may make friends in unlikely places. Lord, make us of 
use. We would not reach heaven alone, and with empty 
hands. Expel our weariness of self, and cure our heartaches, 
by engaging our hearts with others’ needs. In place of our 
distresses, fill our days with opportunities. Keep us too busy 
doing things for thee to have time for repining. Instead of 
dragging feet and unsatisfied longing, we would learn thine 
eager impulse and generous joy. Undo the thongs that bind 
us to self, and put us afoot among the constant benefactors of 
our kind. ‘Thou Babe of Bethlehem and Christ of Calvary, 
school us, and set us free to range the wide ways of love and 
usefulness with thee. 
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Who Were the Old Testament Syrians ? 


By Professor Arthur Ungnad, Ph.D., University of Jena, Germany 





HE English Old Testament rendering of the He- 
brew terms Avam and Arammi is usually Syria 
and Syrian respectively. Not until after they 

were converted to Christianity was this latter name 
adopted by the Semitic tribes which the Hebrews 
called Aramzans. As our purpose is to discuss the 
position of the Aramzans among the other nations 
before Christ we may more correctly use the old He- 
brew term Aramzans instead of Syrians. 

The original meaning of Aram is as doubtful as 
that of Syria. The ‘*Aramaic Akhlamu”’ are men- 
tioned for the first time in cuneiform inscriptions of 
the latter half of the second millennium B.C., as no- 
madic tribes which were continually a source of danger 
to the cultivated peoples on the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. From this, scholars have been led to 
suppose that the Aramzans had played no réle in the 
Eastern world previously to this time, when it is as- 
sumed they emigrated from their original home, Arabia. 
This theory does not, however, take account of the eth- 
nological fact that the Semites are closely related to the 
so-called Indo-European peoples. Unles3, therefore, 
one is prepared to stand against the present results of 
ethnology and hold that the Caucasian race had its 
origin in Arabia, it is not possible to assume that the 
Semites had their origin there. It is highly probable, 
on the contrary, that the Semites came from the north 
in prehistoric times into the territories in which they 
are afterward found. 

In the dawn of history we find Semites in Babylonia, 
far different indeed from aborigines, and in perpetual 
struggle with an older people, the Sumerians, whom 
after many centuries they subdued and extirpated. 
Nearly as early we may trace Semitic tribes in the 
kingdom Amurru, already in the times of King Sar- 
gon of Babylonia (cir. 2700 B.C.), one of the principal 
powers of the East. (Babylonia, or Akkad ; Elam, or 
Southern Persia; Subartu, or Mesopotamia, and 
Amurru, or Western Syria.) The Semitic elements,in 
the population of Amurru between 3000 and 2000 B. C. 
is proved by inscriptions of a Sumerian prince, Gudea 
of Lagash (cir. 2500 B. C.), who, in his accounts of 
his expeditions into Mount Amanus, enumerates sev- 
eral products of that mountain by Semitic names, and 
these are the only genuine Semitic words in those in- 
scriptions. This fact shows irrevocably that in the 
middle of the third millennium B.C. Semites lived in 
the neighborhood of Mount Amanus ; that is, in the 
northwesterly parts of Syria from the Mediterranean 
coast and the mouth of the Orontes to the east, cer- 
tainly as far as the Euphrates. 1 


Terah and Hammurabi of This Stock 

Even at the time above mentioned, the language 
of these Amorites must have differed considerably 
from that of the Babylonian Semites, which was 
strongly influenced through the Sumerians. But, as at 
the end of the third millennium B. C., besides the 
older Semitic population we find other Semites with 
another and more archaic idiom in Babylonia, and 
with other religious ideas, it must be supposed that 
these latter invaded Babylonia from the west and 
mixed with the older population. That they were 
originally inhabitants of the kingdom Amurru is not 
proved, though they were closely related to them. 
Traditions state that already at the time of King Sar- 
gon nomadic tribes called Akhlamu (see above) 
threatened the peace of the cultivated lands, as did 
also soon afterward (cir. 2000 B. C.) other Semitic 
nomads called Sutzans. As in later inscriptions the 
Sutzeans are put in very close connection with the 
‘*Aramaic Akhlamu,’’ it seems probable that the 
older Akhlamu, too, belonged to the same tribes. It 
is thus seen why the Old Testament calls those Se- 
mitic tribes who, like Abraham's father Terah, had 
no fixed abode, Aramzeans. The term ‘‘ Aramzans"’ 
may have only become common later on ; the Baby- 
lonians of Abraham's time may have called them 
Akhlamu or Sutzans, Not only the term Akhlamu, 
however, but the names of these Semites also prove 
that they are the first «« Aramzeans”’ known to history. 

We cannot undertake to show what an enormous 





1 Other proofs for a Semitic population of Amurru the reader will 
find in Professor Clay’s. book, “‘ Amurru, the.Home of the Northern 
Semites.”’ It has to be noted that the Egyptian sources also prove a 
settled Semitic population at the borders of Egypt as early as 2600 B.C. 
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As one reads of Benhadad and Naaman and the 
Syrian hosts, he is curious to know more about 
these people to the north of Israel who bulked so 
large in her history. And he finds from this schol- 
arly paper that they bulked large also in the world 
of that day, and long before and after. 

These Aramaeans, as the Hebrews called them, 
were of Semitic stock. Terah, Abraham’s father, 
was one of them. They were originally nomads, 
wanderers, and seem to have spread over Northern 
Syria and into Babylonia. But they were so pow- 
erful that they left their impress deep ; they fur- 
nished some of the famous kings of Babylonia, and 
the masses of the people adopted the Aramaean 
language, so that later the Hebrews themselves, in 
the Babylonian exile, took it up. 

Damascus was an Aramaean stronghold, and an 
invaluable buffer for Israel; with its final fall be- 
fore Assyria the only important Aramaean state went 
out. But their language and influence endured from 
Egypt to Persia. Islam finally supplanted Aramaic 
(or Syriac) with Arabic, and to-day it is spoken only 
in degenerate form in remote corners of the world. 








influence these Semitic nomads exerted upon Baby- 
lonia, how they even brought forth mighty kings 
who governed the land, and of whom Hammurabi, the 
famous legislator, is the best known. They seem to 
have become amalgamated very soon with the older 
Semitic population and to have lost their distinctive 
organization. But other tribes remained nomads, 
traveling hither and thither over Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia. Not much is heard of these until the 
latter half of the second millennium B. C., when they 
seem to have reached a particular strength, often 
presenting danger to thesettled population. Though the 
Aramezans did not found any large empire, they so far 
succeeded in bringing first Mesopotamia, and after- 
ward Assyria and Babylonia, under their influence, 
that they finally supplanted the Babylonia idiom by 
their own ; the former only remaining in the written 
language, while the masses spoke Aramaic. This was 
the case at the time of the Babylonian exile, and during 
this period the Jews also began to speak that dialect, 
while Hebrew remained as the sacred language. 

In the western parts of the Orient, too, great revo- 
lutions had taken place. The kingdom Amurru con- 
tinually decreased in strength, especially under the 
attacks of the Hittites at the end of the third mil- 
lennium B.C. When the Egyptians several hundred 
years later (since cir. 1500 B.C.) extended their con- 
quests over Palestine and Syria and became rulers, 
many: small Canaanite and other states remained, 
which may be considered the survivals of the king- 
dom of Amurru, and the name was kept in connec- 
tion with a small kingdom in the neighborhood of 
Lebanon. Such were the circumstances under which 
the Hebrews under Joshua entered the Holy Land and 
conquered it. 


Both Buffers and Enemies to Israel 

In. these western parts of the old Oriental world 
nomadic Sutzans, Akhlamu, or Aramzans made 
raids into the cultivated lands even in the times of 
the great kingdom Amurru ; but so long as that state 
was strong they were driven away. Neither do we 
find any remarkable Aramaic influence under the 
Hittite and Egyptian rule. When the Egyptians were 
driven back, and the might of the Hittites broken by 
the Assyrians at the end of the second millennium 
B. C., the conditions became more favorable for the 
nomads to settle down. Thus soon after 1000 B. C. 
a considerable number of Aramaic states are found in 
Syria, the most important being Damascus. Others, 
to the north of Israel and mentioned in the Bible, are 
Zobah, Maacah, and Beth-rehob—which fought to- 
gether against David (comp. especially 2 Sam. 8 : 3 ff. ; 
10 : 6 ff.; also 1 Sam. 14 : 47; 2 Chron. 8 : 3), 
Geshur, the home of David's wife Maacah (2 Sam. 
3 : 3), and Hamath on the Orontes, a king of which, 
Zakir, has left us the oldest Aramaic itiscription yet pub- 
lished, ‘dating about 800 B.C. 


To the existence of Israel the Aramzean states in 
the north were of great importance, though they met 
often as enemies. When the Assyrians invaded 
Syria and tried to incorporate the western states into 
their vast empire they could not subjugate Israel be- 
fore Damascus had fallen into their hands (732 B.C.). 
That Damascus was a protection from the mighty foe 
is to be seen from the fact that soon after its fall Sa- 
maria also was conquered by the Assyrians (722 B.C.), 
and the ten tribes led into captivity, never to appear 
again in history. 

The first king of Damascus, Rezon ‘(1 Kings 11 : 
23 ff.), said to have been a dependent of the king of 
Zobah, founded an independent state at Damascus, 
and fought successfully against Solomon (cir. 950 
B. C.). Almost a century later Benhadad reigned for 
a long time over Damascus (cir. 885-843 B. C.): 
in cuneiform inscriptions he seems to be called Bir- 
idri. King Shalmaneser s several attempts from As- 
syria to subdue him were futile ; and his wars against 
Israel (comp. 1 Kings 15 : 18 ff., 20ff.; 2 Kings 6: 
24 ff.) are well known. Hazael, his successor, and 
the founder of a new dynasty (comp. 2 Kings 8 : 7ff.), 
was also unsuccessfully attacked by Shalmaneser, who 
then discontinued his campaigns (839 B. C.). Hazael 
undertook various successful campaigns against Israel 
and Judah (comp. 2 Kings 9f.), but finally Jehoash 
and Jeroboam II succeeded in throwing off the Ara- 
maic yoke when Hazael’s son ascended the throne. 
In the Bible he is called Benhadad (comp. 2 Kings 
13f.), but the inscription of King Zakir (see above) 
seems to call him Bir-hidri. The Assyrians, soon 
after, under King Adadnirari III (812-783 B.C.), sub- 
jugated Mari, Benhadad’s successor, and for a short 
time brought Israel to subjection. As Assyria had 
not sufficient strength to maintain her conquests, 
King Tiglath-pileser (745-727 B. C.) had to march 
against Damascus anew. The King Rezin (comp. 2 
Kings 15 : 37, 16), or Razunnu, was subdued, and 
after a fresh revolt killed (732 B. C.). Damascus 
then became an Assyrian province, and thus the only 
Aramaic state of any importance ceased to exist. 


The Language of Commerce and Diplomacy 

But, though the last stronghold of the Aramzans 
had fallen, Aramaic influence did not cease, Widely 
extended masses in the west as well as in the east, even 
when not of Aramaic origin, spoke Aramaic, which 
thus became the commercial idiom of the Orient from 
Persia to Egypt. Later Islam supplanted it by the 
Arabic dialect, and, in the main, Aramaic, now 
called Syriac, was extinguished (cir. A. D. 800). At 
the present day only in some remote corners, —for 
example, near Mossul, in Kurdistan, and on the bor- 
ders of Lake Urmia,—are some Christian villages 
which speak a degenerated Aramaic dialect. 

It is very difficult to give a clear idea of the orig- 
inal religion of the Aramzdns, as it was always highly 
influenced by that of their more cultivated neighbors, 
Their supreme god seems to have been the moon- 
god, called Shahr, Yerakh, Sin, or Si. The last 
name was that of the moon-god of Haran, called also 
Bel of Haran. The prevalent religious syncretism 
may be sufficiently shown by the fact that the consort 
of Si was Nikkal, originally a Sumerian deity, and 
their son, Nusku, or Nashkhu, also a Sumerian god. 
The cult of the weather-god (Rimmon or Hadad) 
who seems to have been originaliy an Amoritish, or 
even a Subarzan, deity, was widely extended among 
the Aramzans ; and the sun-god Shamsh was also 
worshiped. One Aramzan deity was called El (that is, 
God), even at the time of the first West Semitic invasion 
of Babylonia at the end of the third millennium B, C. 
(see above). That one of the oldest Aramaic gods 
was also called Yahwe, or Jehovah, cannot yet be sat- 
isfactorily established. 

Aramaic art and culture never had any significance. 
This is satisfactorily explained by the fact that the 
Aramzans were mostly nomads, and the kingdoms 
they founded were only small. Their sculptures and 
their buildings, so far known, are nothing but copies 
of the monuments of other nations, especially of those 
of the Hittites and Assyrians. That for long the Ara- 
maic language was used in commercial and even in 
diplomatic intercourse was solely due to the fact that 
the Aramzans were so widely scattered. 
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The Strength of the Courses 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
Superintendent of Sunday-school Missions, of 
the (Northern) Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbeth School Work 
HE advent of the graded lesson courses now being 
issued by the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee is coming to be recog- 
nized by thoughtful students of Sunday-school work 
in America as the most important and epoch-making 
event which has yet occurred in our Sunday-school 
history. 

As many intelligent Sunday-school workers still 
need to be told, these lessons are being issued in out- 
line by the Lesson Committee in obedience to the 
action of the Twelfth International Sunday School 
Convention at Louisville, Kentucky, in June, 1908 ; 
they are in addition to the uniform lesson course, 
which is still to be issued; they are arranged in 
yearly courses of fifty-two lessons each, each course 
being adapted to the needs and interests of average 
pupils of a certain definite age ; and they are intended 
to be permanent courses, constituting when complete 
a curriculum seventeen years long, adapted to the 
needs of pupils ranging from three or four years up to 
twenty years of age. Each course is intended to begin 
on the first Sunday of October. The text-books for the 
teachers and the pictures for use in class, when once 
purchased, may be used with successive classes by the 
same or other teachers: the material used by the 
pupils must be purchased afresh each year, like all 
the helps used with the uniform lessons. The work 
called for is of the simple schoolroom type, involving, 
with the younger children, much telling of stories. and 
simple hand-work ; with the junior pupils practical 
work in Bible reading and reference finding and the 
writing of answers to simple questions ; and in the 
intermediate grades the working gut of character stud- 
ies, map-drawing, and the learning of historical les- 
sons. Memory texts accompany all the lessons, but 
are varied in character ; those for the little children 
being extremely simple, the natural outgrowth of the 
story for the day ; while in the junior grades the texts 
are frequently grouped, constituting some fine Bible 
passage, learned a verse or two a Sunday for six or 
eight weeks. In the intermediate grades there are 
general passages, to be learned quarter by quarter ; 
and in the senior grades collateral readings are given. 

These pieces of school work, it should be clearly 
borne in mind, are not the distinctive features of these 
lessons. To a user of the uniform lessons who comes 
to these graded lessons for the first time, these features 
will probably seem conspicuous, and may give rise to 
the objection that the new lessons are nothing more 
than school work brought into the Sunday-school. 
They are therefore mentioned here, in order to em- 
phasize the fact that all these methods are intended as 
means to vastly higher and more significant ends. 

The Lesson Committee, of course, issues only the 
bare list of lessons for each year. Various publish- 
ers, including The Sunday School Times Company, 
are publishing the lessons. The following table will 
explain the arrangement of the courses in department 
groups, and the progress made so far. 


DEPART- DEPT. AGE OF BY BY 
MENT YEAR PUPILS COMMITTEE PUBLISHERS 
Beginners 1 3-5 Issued Complete 
2 35 Issued Incomplete 
Primary 1 6 Issued Complete 
2 7 Issued Incomplete 
3 8 Issued 
Junior 1 9 Issued Complete 
2 10 Issued Incomplete 
3 I Issued 
4 12 Projected 
Intermediate 1 13 Issued Incomplete 
2 14 Issued 
3 15 Projected 
4 16 Projected 
Senior I 17 Issued 
2 138 
3 19 
4 20 


The courses marked incomplete are being published 
in quarterly or serial form in ample time for use by 
the Sunday-schools which began the courses on the 
first Sunday of October last. 

Only the large and capable Sunday-schools are 
likely to install all of these courses abreast, and so 
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It is time that the new International Graded Courses 
for the Sunday-school were fully and frankly dis- 
cussed in a forum open to the whole North Ameri- 
can continent. Many are enthusiastic about these 
courses; many gravely question them. In order 
that the leading reasons for and against might be 
fairly considered by all, The Sunday School Times 
has invited two Sunday-school leaders to express 
their views on the two sides of the matter in these 
columns. It will be seen that each writer is pecul- 
iarly well fitted to speak. Dr. Phillips represents 
not only the views of his own denomination, but 
also, to an extent, those of the Southern Baptists. 
Mr. Fergusson is a member of the group of workers 
that have done such laborious and pioneer work in 
outlining courses which have been largely the basis 
of the courses issued by the International Lesson 
Committee. The attention of readers is called to 
an Editorial Note on the first page of this issue. 








provide for their pupils a complete curriculum, with 
each course presented in its proper order. Most Sun- 
day-schools will make a selection, installing as many 
grades as they are able to handle ; the teachers taking 
the courses in turn for two or more years and then 
repeating. In very small schools it may be necessary 
to omit parts of the course altogether. Additional or 
supplemental courses, giving needed drills on Bible 
and other facts, will probably be added later ; in fact, 
there is room for large development in and around 
the course, and for issues adapted to particular needs. 

Notwithstanding the brief time during which these 
lessons have been within the reach of the Sunday- 
schools, they have attained a circulation and use far 
beyond the expectations of their most sanguine friends. 
It is probably true that over a million pupils to-day 
are studying these lessons ; it is certain that the'adop- 
tion of them is proceeding in nearly every part of the 
country with unexpected rapidity, that the reports from 
users of the lessons are almost without exception not 
only favorable but enthusiastic, and that the objections 
to the lessons come either from those who are not 
themselves using and teaching the lessons, or from 
those teachers who have found themselves unable or 
unwilling to adapt their work to the new methods 
called for. A few of the objections are found on analy- 
sis to lie against the work of the lesson writers, rather 
than against thé lessons themselves ; and even herea 
deeper study of the author's purpose and plan will fre- 
quently show the objection to be groundless, 

The only fair way, however, to deal with a new 
project like this is to receive it sympathetically, and 
consider its various advantages, in view of what it 
proposes to do, Let us then briefly consider the ad- 
vantages of this new graded lesson system : 

1. These are Jnternational lessons. Being issued 
by the American Section of the International Lesson 
Committee, they are standard lessons for all the Sun- 
day-schools of North America. Each course is the 
standard course for children of that age. This makes 
these lessons just as much of a bond of unity between 
the Sunday-schools of a city, a county, a state or prov- 
ince, and the country as a whole, as the uniform les- 
son has hitherto been ; as the elementary teachers in 
their graded unions have already proved. This stand- 
ard quality will also in due time bring to these lessons 
the same wealth of printed helps, pictures, treatments, 
and publications as has grown up around the uniform 
series ; and it will also, before long, make possible a 
large reduction in the price of the lesson material. 
Being International, also, the lessons are just as much 
the property of the small and out-of-the-way Sunday- 
school as of the large and favored ones; and thou- 
sands of these little schools have already adopted them. 

2. These lessons are also denominational Nearly 
every one of the leading denominations has furnished 
its constituents with its own imprinted issue of the 
new graded lesson helps. Some of the denominations 
have combined for this purpose, while others are pre- 
paring separate treatments ; and there are also inde- 
pendent issues. Even those denominations which 
have not yet issued the lessons themselves stand ready 
to furnish issues to their people who so order ; and 
many workers in these denominations are trying the 
lessons in order to form their own judgment. 


3 These lessons are Bib/e lessons, Besides the 
memory Bible passages and the collateral Bible read- 
ings for the older grades, every lesson in the course 
has a Bible passage, except a very few which are 
merely continuations of other lessons for which Bible 
material is given. The whole seventeen years of work, 
when complete, will show at least thirteen and a half 
years of work that is entirely biblical in material spec- 
ified ; the remaining lessons bearing to each year's 
Bible work the same relation that the preacher’ s illus- 
trations bear to his text, or the teacher's object-lesson, 
historical side-lights, and missionary applications, to 
the lesson verses for the day. Taking account of the 
strictly Bible lessons alone, these furnish to every 
pupil a sound and practically complete Bible educa- 
tion, so far as Sunday-school opportunities permit ; 
and inasmuch as every part of the work is exactly the 
kind of lesson that a pupil of that age ought to get, 
and as each course reinforces the rest, and as the les- 
sons include a vast amount of Bible material which 
the uniform course seldom or never contains, the 
gtaduates of this course will have a Bible education 
to which our past Sunday-school experiences offer no 
parallel whatever. 

4. Nature lessons are included in the courses for 
beginners and primary children, In close connection 
with God's written revelation, his other revelation of 
love and power in the familiar forms of plant and ani- 
mal life are made use of in the work of leading the 


little child to the Father, and helping him to under- - 


stand the universality and certainty of God’s love and 
care, and to arouse in the child feelings that shall 
lead to expression in conduct and life. The public 
school teaches nature lessons ; but these Sunday-school 
lessons use nature as a means for teaching about God, 
and thus follow closely the methods of Jesus Christ. 

5. Historical lessons are also included,— back- 
ground lessons here and there, to make the times and 
lands of the Bible vivid and intelligible ; occasionally, 
as in the lesson on Judas Maccabeus at the end of the 
third junior year, to bridge the gap between Old.and 
New. Testament times and introduce the six-months’ 
course in Mark which immediately follows, In the 
intermediate courses, also, the lives of eminent men 
in North American history, in the story of the Chris- 
tian church, and in the field of modern missions, are 
presented ; partly in order to show historical connec- 
tion, partly to exhibit Bible principles in action at 
other than Bible times and so to make the boys and 
girls feel them to be universal, but chiefly because the 
lives chosen for study are such as to aid the young 
students in shaping their own ideals of life, success, 
and Christian experience. 

6. The missionary lessons alluded to, which begin 
in the primary course with stories of child life in many 
lands, and are continued in the junior years as narra- 
tives of heroic and consecrated missionary adventure, 
and in the intermediate years as life-studies of men 
like Mackay and Paton, will be found to meet the 
need for adequate missionary instruction in the Sun- 
day-school. Those who have used these lessons have 
found them of intense interest, and of unusual power 
in leading the pupils to Christ and developing their 
conceptions of the Christian life. 

7. Gospel lessons are included in every part of the 
course. They are seldom so labeled; in fact, the 
evangelistic intent of the Committee is frequéntly con- 
cealed with care, and revealed only to the teacher in 
the lesson helps intended for him. The statem=nt 
which has been made about these courses, that they 
are deficient in lessons on sin and salvation, simply 
means that such lessons are not there in the form in 
which the objector looked to find them. A teacher 
who earnestly desires the salvation of his pupils, and 
who could be depended on to teach good lessons of 


‘the evangelistic type from the uniform course, will 


find at least as many opportunities for such service 
with the new lessons as with the old. 

8. The fundamental intent and purpose of these 
lessons, from the beginning to the end, is the deve/- 
opment of Christian character in every pupil. This 
involves the introducing of the very little child to what 
is usually, to him, the new conception of God; the 
awakening of love for the personality of Jesus and con- 
fidence in him as the Good Shepherd and the Friend 
of children ; the progressive inculcation of personal 
and social duties, including temperance ; drill in ‘the 
use of the Bible, exposition of Bible truth, and the 
abundant study of Bible narratives ; frequent presenta- 
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tion of Christ’s call to the soul ; a close nine-months’ 
study of the life and character of Christ, when the 
pupil is fifteen, preceded by a series of biographies 
showing various typical excellences of character; and, 
in ttre later courses, studies bearing on practical Chris- 
tian efficiency and the choice of one’s true place in 
the world’s work. 

g. As already evident, these lessons are adapted to 
the specific needs of the pupils studying them. They 
are therefore easy to teach well. Instead of demand- 
ing unusual ability, they impart ability to those who 
have never hitherto been equal to the task of adapt- 
ing the unadapted uniform lessons to their pupils’ 
special needs, The pupils find the work interesting, 
once its strangeness has been overcome; and the 
teachers find the work rational and satisfying, because 
they get results from their labors. Many of the an- 
ticipated difficulties are thus solved, through the in- 
crease of interest in the work. 

10. Finally, the lessons are adapted to a// Sunday- 
schools, ‘The large schools will handle them in one 
way, and the little mission schools in another; but 
all can use them, and schools of every class are suc- 
cessfully using them now, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


os et 
The Weakness of the Courses 


By A. L. Phillips, D.D. 


General Superintendent of the Department of Sabbath 
Schools and Young People’s Societies of the (South- 
ern) Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


VERYBODY is agreed that the modern Sunday- 
school must be graded ; that is, must be organ- 
ized, equipped, and taught so as to provide for 

the pupil's need and love of progress in learning. 
That there are grave difficulties in putting this con- 
viction into practise is perfectly evident to all who 
have had to do with the small school in the country. 
The state has succeeded none too well in grading its 
rural schools, in spite of its trained teachers, separate 
building, equipment, and the insistent demands of 
our age. We do not need to debate whether there 
shall be a Cradle Roll, beginners, primary, junior, in- 
termediate, senior, adult, home, teacher-training, and 
missionary departments. We are even getting ready 
for the new Parents’ Department, and rejoice in its 
hopeful approach. But there is a very serious differ- 
ence of opinion as‘ to what material of instruction 
should be used in the Sunday-school, and the best 
method of selecting, preparing, and presenting that 
material, For more than a generation a large part of 
Christendom has agreed to let the International Les- 
son Committee select this material, and denomina- 
tional and private publishing houses prepare and 
present it to the public. Noreasonable and informed 
person can doubt that the results of this plan have 
been so great in actual Bible study, in redeemed 
souls, in trained workers, and in transformed society, 
that a radical departure from it can be justified only 
for the gravest reasons, I personally beliéVe that no 
system of Bible study has yet been devised for the aver- 
age American Sunday-school that equals the Uniform 
Lesson System. With careful editing, and with the 
addition of some simple lessons on denominational 
doctrine and life, it will be as nearly ideal as we can 
make it to-day. 

In thinking of the International Graded Lessons, it 
is quite necessary to distinguish sharply between the 
graded lessons themselves and any particular treat- 
ment of these lessons. So far as announced, the 
graded lessons consist of lessons selected from within 
and without the Bible, and designedly adapted to 
changing experiences of pupils. It is with these lessons 
that I am at present dealing, not with any treatment 
of them. It would be folly to contend that these les- 
sons are without merit. To be a destructive critic of 
them without constructive suggestion is no pleasing 
task, but for the present it shall be so. 

No system of education can stand for a moment 
that is not based on some definite conception of the 
nature of the pupil. Successful treatment of disease 
must be based on sure diagnosis. In not a few casés 
it is possible to look at a doctor's prescription and 
infer what he thinks is the matter with his patient. 
If the prescription call for digitalis, one may be safe 
in concluding that there is heart trouble around. 
These graded lessons do seem to think that there is 
little the matter spiritually with children ; that they 
need only to be ‘‘ preserved’’; that it is not well to 
speak to them solemnly and faithfully about the nature 
and penalty of sin. Whatever may be the minute or 
even emphatic differences of doctrine as to the degree 
of guilt of men in their natural estate, all evangelical 
Christians believe in supernatural regeneration as the 
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necessary antecedent to all spiritual growth. These 
lessons impress one as teaching that salvation comes 
by education. 

There exists a very widespread idea that the Les- 
son Committee was to select lessons from the Bible, 
be they uniform or graded, ‘‘ without note or com- 
ment."’ There can be no doubt at all that, when the 
Louisville Convention of 1908 instructed its Lesson 
Committee to continue the preparation of a course of 
graded lessons, it thought of lesson material taken 
from the Bible alone. It is equally certain that this 
Convention never intended that the Lesson Committee 
should act as an interpreter. 

The graded lessons given us are selected not in one or 
two cases only from sources outside the Bible, but for 
considerable periods of time. True, scriptural refer- 
ences are given under extra-biblical subjects, but that 
does not at all alter the fact that these subjects are 
extra-biblical. When we have Roger Williams, for 
example, given as a subject for study, it means that 
we are to go outside the Bible for our material. The 
Bible is made to illustrate Roger Williams. If ever 
cart got before horse, it is here. 

The Lesson Committee has not only gone outside 
the Bible, but has undertaken to interpret it for us. 
They have not given us ‘‘ note or comment,’’ but have 
used one of the most common and effective methods of 
interpretation. The method seems to have been some- 
thing like this : here is a child of seven years, we sup- 
pose, who has certain alleged capacities, needs, and ex- 
periences. It is concluded that this child should be 
taught a certain truth, The Scriptures which are 
thought to teach this truth are grouped together and 
assigned as a lesson. Certainly this is dangerous 
ground for a committee that is serving an interdenomi- 
national constituency to tread on. 

Recurring to the extra-biblical material, it will be 
noted that much of it has to do with the subject of 
missions. It may be seriously doubted whether this 
great cause that lies heavily on the heart of the church 
to-day will be permanently helped by removing the 
emphasis from the Bible as the basis for all missionary 
conviction and co-operation. The missionary move- 
ment cannot thrive permanently on the mere recital 
of the deeds of missionaries: the mighty Word of 
God alone is a sufficient basis. r 

The more serious aspect of this phase of the matter 
is the position of the Bible in modern American edu- 
cation, The family is the original educational insti- 
tution. Itisa matter of the most common observation 
that family instruction in the Bible is most grievously 
neglected. The Bible is not, and in the view of many 
good people cannot be, taught in the state institutions 
of every grade. It seems almost inconceivable to 
many of us that the Lesson Committee should have 
ever thought of suggesting that our Sunday-schools, 
now so often called ‘‘ Bible Schools,’’ should go any- 
where for lesson material but to the Word of God. 
No course of action can more speedily destroy the In- 
ternational Lesson System than this. It will be abso- 
lutely impossible for us to unite upon any other subject 
than the Bible, and that ‘‘ without note or comment."’ 

What a strange predicament we would find ourselves 
in if the Lesson Committee, yielding to the strong de- 
mand for graded lessons selected from the Bible alone, 
should offer an additional course to the one already 
given out! We should have two graded courses. 
Which one would be the regular course, and which 
optional? Would both be regular? If the bibli- 
cal lessons were regular, then the lessons already 
announced would be optional ; or vice versa. If such 
a course should be taken, then much of what has been 
said here about extra-biblical lessons would not apply. 

As to the pedagogy of this series of lessons, it should 
be said that there has been a most earnest effort to 
provide for its demands. It was apparently assumed 
that modern psychology lays bare the exact needs of 
the pupil at very short intervals of time. In conse- 
quence material has been selected by the year, by the 
season, and by the week, Exact forms of stories are 
laid down, particular doctrines are prescribed. It is 
simply impossible not to think cf the directions often 
written on medicine bottles: ‘‘ Dose—for children 
five years old, five drops ; seven years, seven drops ; 
ten years, ten drops ; adults, a teaspoonful.’’ Edu- 
cation does not proceed on any such method. These 
lessons make it inevitable that any sufficient treatment 
of them shall be minutely prescriptive. No premium 
is put upon the originality of editor or teacher. . They 
mark out the way for years to come, and make no pro- 
vision for variety. They mark an advance in opening 
the way for more memory work. They do not pro- 
vide for a continuous study of Bible history—a serious 
defect. They do not provide for a systematic study 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. It is not 
expected that they shall provide for denominational 
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doctrine. At no place in their extent do they provide 
for the study of the geography of Palestine as a whole. 
Their provision for the study of the literary structure 
of the Bible comes too late to make sure the use of 
memory in connection with the number, names, and 
authors of its books ; and the lessons are so full as to 
make it impracticable to include in the school session 
instruction in such denominational necessities as cate- 
chism and denominational missions. A course of 
lessons can scarcely be said to meet the demands of a 
sound pedagogy that does not amply provide for all 
the elements of the problem faced. 

Of course it is designed that these graded lessons 
shall meet the needs of all sorts of Sunday-schools, 
Perhaps they may be used in some schools ; in schools 
whose organization is adapted to them. There are 
comparatively few such schools. It grazes absurdity 
toclaim that they can*be used to advantage in the vast 
majority of American schools. The superintendents 
in these schools have not sufficient technical training 
to plan for their introduction and to care for them 
when introduced. There are to be some seventeen 
grades, or thereabout, when all are finished. It will 
require no ordinary skill to keep all this work going 
in a village or country school. 

These lessons are so arranged as to make it easy 
for some schools to slow down their pace for at least 
three months of the year. Why should any system 
of religious instruction presume that people will relax 
their spiritual efforts when the weather is warm. 
This is a big country—this North America—not to 
speak of the world. There are hundreds of rural 
schools that close during the winter months, and 
hundreds of city schools that are depleted almost to 
exhaustion during the summer time. Whether the rural 
schools close or not in the winter, it is certain that the 
season from May to November is the very best time of 
the year for them to work. Ifthe graded lessons are best 
for them, why should they be deprived of the full bene- 
fits of the system when most ready to receive them ? 

It may be doubted whether these lessons are going 
to improve the co-operation between parents and 
school. In the Second Baptist Sunday-school in 
Richmond, Virginia, there are eleven children (if 
memory is correct about the exact number) from one 
family. The father had to work hard for a living, 
and the mother takes her part bravely in helping him. 
It is conceivable that each of these children may be in 
a separate grade. Would her burden be lightened by 
having to help each in his or her graded task? We 
are just approaching the time when the way is open- 
ing to reach parents more effectively. Without a doubt 
these graded lessons will not help us in ten of thou- 
sands of cases. The utmost simplicity is needed. 

The cost of editing, publishing and distributing 
literature treating the graded lessons must be enor- 
mous. It has been felt to be too great for any onede- 
nomination to undertake it alone. This heavy initial 
cost of literature has made the cost to the schools a 
very serious matter. Of course the lessons as selected 
by the Lesson Committee are free to all, but they are 
not usable without treatment, The publishing houses 
of a number of the smaller denominations, wishing to 
supply their constituents who wanted graded lessons, 
have found themselves much embarrassed by being 
unable to secure a liberal discount from the only 
church syndicate now publishing an undenominational 
treatment. The publishing house of a small denomi- 
nation found that it would cost one of its constituent 
schools about five times as much to buy graded ma- 
terial as to buy its own publications dealing with the 
uniform lessons. The present cost of introducing and 
maintaining these lessons is simply prohibitive in 
multitudes of cases. 

These graded lessons are not going to help the 
cause of world-wide Sunday-school extension. Take 
the case of the schools in Spanish-American countries. 
Their growth isa monumentto the wisdom and liberality 
of the glorious men and women who have been work- 
ing for them these many years. One of the most 
pressing needs of this work has been a Sunday-school 
literature in Spanish. No sooner is there hope of 
supplying this need through the Uniform Lesson 
treated in Spanish than we tell the friends to the south 
of us, ‘‘ Graded lessons are best. We are sorry that 
we can’t supply your needs !’’ One of the glories of 
the uniform system has been its world-wide use. Itis 
perhaps the strongest visible bond that binds 
Christendom together. I have not seen German criti- 
cism of the graded lessons. The London Sunday 
School Chronicle has criticized them «sharply. 
Whether this world-wide co-operation in Bible study 
be scientific or not, there is tremendous power in it. 
It makes for peace and unity. God forbid that we 
should weaken it without the most dire necessity. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
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LESSON 2. 


2 Kings 6 : 8-23. Commit verses 15-17 


APRIL 9. ELISHA’S HEAVENLY DEFENDERS 


Golden Text: For he will give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.—Psalm 91 : 11 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
“HERE is a painting representing the efforts made 
by the evil spirits of Satan to drag Dante into 
the Inferno, He is on his way to the lower re- 
ions, clutched by demons, Pngels of God are over- 
Seed. seeking to save him. heir only weapons are 
armfuls of roses, which they are pelting at the 
demons. But, while these beautiful expressions of 
love are harmless as they leave the angels’ hands, as 
soon as they enter the malign atmosphere in which the 
demons dwell and work the roses are changed into 
fiery darts; and so profuse and well-directed are 
they that the demons are driven from their work and 

_ forced to release their captive. 

A missionary, commenting on that picture, testi- 
fied, out of his own experiences of God's loving care, 
how true is the reverse also of the idea suggested. 
That is, if the demons had hurled fiery darts at the 
.angels, or at Dante after he was in the angels’ care, 
as soon as those darts had entered the atmosphere 
where God’s angels dwell they would have been 
turned into beautiful, love-bringing roses. To one who 
abides in the sphere of God’s will nothing can bring 
harm. Deadly, malicious weapons may be hurled at 
him : as they enter the atmosphere in which he lives 
they are transformed into messengers of love. Our 
enemies’ fiery darts of hatred fall at our feet, roses. 

Is this so? Or is that only a fancy picture, a beau- 
tiful, overdrawn, impossible bit of imagination that 
doesn't ‘‘ go” in this hard, practical world ? 


The Teaching of the Lesson 

Elisha lived in God’s atmosphere. - He had asked 

that he might become. Elijah’s successor ; and the 
king, as. Dr. Sanders reminds us, later called him 
‘‘the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof,’’ 
Elisha was really succeeding Elijah, 

Syxia’s Puicur anp PLot.—Israel needed a; strong 
defense, for she had a strong enemyto the north, A 
remarkable study of these Syrians is given by Pro- 
fessor Ungnad on page 139 of this issue. ‘They were 
being constantly outwitted by Israel, however ; and 
what was the reason ? (vs. 8-10.) What was the nat- 
ural thing for the king of Syria to think ? (v. 11.) 
Was Elisha’s knowledge supernatural? Read ex- 
actly what the Bible text says, and seek your own 
impression. Differing views are suggested by Drs. 
Beecher, on vs. g, 12, and Sanders’ 2d paragraph. 

No wonder Syria's king decided that this thing 
must be stopped and this man be done away with. 
Were his plans carefully made, and sensible, from 
every human standpoint? See Professor Beecher's 
comment on verse 13. But Dothan was a bad place 
to try to outwit God. A dozen or so unscrupulous 
men had tried it there once before, when their ‘ vic- 
tim” was only an unsophisticated and conceited boy. 
A visit to the place itself can be made by using the 
‘* Lesson Scenes” and stereograph. Let the location 
and characteristics of the place be made plain to the 
class ; see also Professor Beecher’s 2d paragraph. 
The night approach is explained by Dr. Mackie. 

E.IsHa’s Pisce AND PLot.—As Elisha and his 
young friend looked out that morning on the ranks 
of the enemy, closed in about them, ought they not 
to have realized that it was all over forthem? How 
would you, honestly, have felt just then? Would it 
have been well for Elisha, commanding the respect 
and confidence as he undoubtedly did of the men of 
Dothan, to summon them to an attack in his defense, 
and to send on word, if possible, to Samaria for re- 
inforcements? Is it well for a man of God—a mis- 
sionary to-day, for example—to use force in self- 
defense ? Ask the class the question of. Mr. Pierson's 
Ist paragraph, and have a frank discussion of it. 
After the pupils’ views have been well aired, have 
the four important points made that Mr. Pierson 
gives (paragraphs 3-6), and the inescapable conclusion 
of his last paragraph. 

Elisha saw better reinforcements than the men of 
Dothan and Samaria. God does not always decide 
to rescue his workers from physical peril, because he 
wishes to give them a greater blessing than such 
mere rescue would be ; but this time Elisha saw that 
God was intending a physical rescue, and he asked 
God to share his vision with his young friend. That 
is what makes a true prophet, says Mr. Ross ; his 
first three paragraphs point out the requirements : 
seeing, using your sight, and Aumanly sharing your 
sight. Moreover, every one of us is called to be just 
such a prophet (Mr. Ross’ 5th paragraph). 

Make it plain that the ‘‘ horses and chariots of fire” 
were but visible symbols of God's spiritual resources, 
as Professor Beecher points out (on vs. 16-17). A 
striking illustration of God's instant readiness to 


Read chapters 6, 7 


8 Now the king of Syria was warring against Israel ; and he 
took counsel with his servants, saying, In such and such a 
place shall be my! camp. g And the man of God sent unto 
the king of Israel, saying, Beware that thou pass not such a 
place ; for thither the Syrians are coming down. 10 And the 
king of Israel sent to the place which the man of God told him 
and warned him of; and he saved himself there, not once nor 
twice. 11 And the heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled 
for this thing ; and he called his servants, and said unto them, 
Will ye not show me which of us is for the king of Israel? 12 
And one of his servants said, Nay, my lord, O king ; but Elisha, 
the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel the words 
that thou speakest in thy bedchamber. 13 And he said, Go 
and see where he is, that I may send and fetch him. And it 
was told him, saying, Behold, he is in Dothan. ' 

14 Therefore sent he thither horses, and chariots, and a great 
host : and they came by night, and compassed the city about. 
15 And when the 2 servant of the man of God was risen early, 
and gone forth, behold, a host with horses and chariots was 
round about the city. And his servant said unto him, Alas, 
my master! how shall we do? 16 And he answered, Fear 
not ; for they that are with us are more than — that are with 
them. 17 And Elisha prayed, and said, Jehovah, I pray thee, 


. open his eyes, that he may see. And Jehovah opened the eyes 


of the youn 
was full of 


man ; and he saw: and, behold, the mountain 
orses and chariots of fire round about Elisha. 
1 Or, encamping * Or, minister 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


~ 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


How would an Oriental view this story ? (Mackie, 1.) 

What should be the purpose of this lesson teaching ? 
(Lovett, last paragraph). 

What effective teaching points are to be found in the 
sixth and seventh chapters ? (Wells, end of last paragraph.) 

How is prayer answered in a practical way to-day? 
(Wells, second paragraph of Novelty. ) 

Verse 8.—Who was the king of Syria? (Beecher.) 

Verse 9.—Who was the king of Israel? Was this 
knowledge of the prophet supernatural ? (Beecher, on vs. 
9, 12; Sanders, 2.) ° 

Verse 12:—How did this servant know that this was 
Elisha’s work? (Beecher.) 

‘Verse 13.-- Where was Dothan? (Beecher; Lesson 
Scenes ; Sanders, 3.) 

Verse 14.—Why did the king of Syria send so large a 
deputation to take Elisha? (Beecher; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 15.—Is anything else known about this servant? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 17.—What are meant here by ‘‘horses and 
chariots of fire’’? Isit probable that Elisha himself had this 
supernatural vision which was now granted to the servant? 
(Beecher; Ross, 2, 3.) 

Verse 19.-- Did Elisha tell a lie? (Beecher; Ross, 6.) 

Verses 20-23.—What was Elisha’s purpose ? (Beecher ; 
Ross, last two paragraphs ; Mackie, 3; Illustrations, 6.) 








meet our needs is given in the Round-Table 1st para- 
graph. The poverty and blindness of those who see 
with Christless eyes are well illustrated in the 3d to 
5th paragraphs of the Round-Table. 

Tue Devit’s Darts TurNED TO RosEs.—And then 
God works out his plans, through continued revela- 
tion of his will to Elisha, and abundantly confirms 
what he had promised. It was a straight-out mira- 
cle, of course, as God's deliverances so constantly are. 

What was Elisha after, in blinding and leading 
the men into Samaria? Mr. Ross makes an inter- 
esting point here, in his 6th paragraph. 

Don’t let much time be spent in discussing the 
question of a possible lie, in verse 19, There are 
two alternatives, either one éasily adopted. The 
first is given by Professor Beecher, on verses 18-19 ; 
the second, in Mr. Ross’ 6th abe Ag 

The conclusion of the wonderful experience is as 
satisfying as it had been all through. A self-centered, 
short-sighted king was prevented from wrecking 
things, and the Syrians are treated to a kind of re- 
venge that they could not forget for some time. A 
ee illustration of this is in the last paragraph of 
the Round-Table. Reasons for Elisha’s mercy are 
given in Mr. Ross’ and Professor Beecher’s last par- 
agraphs; the Oriental result of this is shown in Dr. 

ackie’s last paragraph. 


So the fiery darts of the Syrian enemy fell about 


Elisha’s feet as beautiful, fragrant roses fresh from 
God's own hand. And not only Elisha enjoyed these 
roses, but his entire nation, cause of his trust. 
Shall we not let God turn our whole life into a veri- 
table rose-garden of his love? Do we trust him 
enough really to believe Romans 8 : 28 ? 


[Be sure to read ‘* Believing is Seeing,’’ a remarkable mes- 
sage by James H. McConkey, before teaching this lesson. 
The leaflet may be had from Fred Kelker, P. O, Box 216, 
Harrisburg, Pa. For older classes it may be given to each 
member. ] 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Apparently later than the incident of the 
last lesson, but earlier than the closing years of 
Joram of Israel. 7 ° the ninth year of Joram, 

either 845 or 896 B. C. In the midst of the seven 
years (2 Kings 8: 13, 2). which were years of famine 
at Shunem, but not in Philistia. Doubtless the agri- 
cultural scarcity was relative, and was largely due to 
the insecurity caused by the Assyrian invasions. 

Place.— Dothan, about eleven English miles north 
of Samaria, on a large isolated hill which rises from 
the plain that connects the plain of Esdraelon with 
the Mediterranean plain. It was less difficult for a 
Syrian surprise expedition to get through to Dothan 
than it would have been at a time when the agricul-. 
ture of Esdraelon was more flourishing. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 8-9.—The king of Syria: Benhadad, doubt- 
less, as in some of the passages that precede and 
follow.— The king of [srae/: Benhadad’s contempo- 
rary Joram, as iu chapters 3 and 8 and 9.—7he Syr- 
tans are coming: Compare verses 12, 17, etc. The 
natural understanding is that God gave Elisha a 
knowledge of secret things through superhuman 
revelation. If, however, you are interested in try- 
ing to account for the instances by attributing to 
Elisha remarkable powers of observation and infer- 
ence, or telepathic powers, go as far as you please in 
that direction, provided you deal fairly with the 
statements of the narrative. 

Verses 12, 13.—Eilisha, the prophet that is in 
Israel; Elisha’s reputation was as pronounced in 
Syria as it was at home. It had recently been en- 
hanced by his healing of Naaman.— 7zhat thou speak- 
est in thy bedchamber;: No one would understand 
this to mean that Elisha had a marvelous degree of 
the Sherlock Holmes kind of skill. This Syrian be- 
lieved that Elisha’s gift for knowing things was 
superhuman.—Do/han: Elisha’s ordinary residence 
seems to have been at Samaria, the capital (2 Kings 
2:25, 5:9, etc.), The Syrians would hardly under- 
take to capture him there. They probably set de- 
tectives at work, and made their attempt at a time 
when he had business at Dothan. 

Verse 14.—Horses, and chariots,anda 
By the most natural understanding, a large force 
consisting of cavalry and chariots. ft needed to be a 
large forée.in order to be safe in an enemy’s country; 
it was made up of cavalry and chariots so that it could 
move with celerity. 

Verse 15.—Servant : Minister, confidential attend- 
ant. The same word is used in 2 Kings 4: 43. This 
term is never expressly applied to Gehazi. Presum- 
ably Elisha’s ‘‘ minister” was some prophet who was 
admitted to close relations with him, like his relations 
with Elijah (1 Kings 19: 2t). 

Verses 16-17.—They that are with us are more, 
etc.: If we are on God’s side we are in the majority. 
—Open his eyes: Elisha. seems to have been a man 
who habitually lived with his eyes open, so that he 
saw the divine realities that are all the time operating 
around us. He asks that his attendant may have a 
vision of these.—Horses and chariots of fire: Visible 
symbols of the forces which God has at command. 

Verses 18-19. — When they came down to him: 
They had occupied the heights above the city. Pre- 
sumably they called for a parley, and Elisha met 
them at the gate without their knowing who he was. 
—This is not the way,etc.: Fill out the sentence and 
it becomes, ‘‘ This is not the way for you to go to find 
the man whom you seek, neither is this the city where 
you will find him.” The man whom they sought was 
speaking to them, but all the same they could not 
find him. Elisha accomplished his purpose without 
so much as telling even a white lie. 

Verses 20-23.—My father: Just now the king is 
particularly cordial to the prophet. Better for him 
if he had always been so.—Sha// / smite ? Heis very 
eager in the matter.— Whom thou hast taken cap- 
tive: This might be understood sarcastically. If 
the king wants to smite prisoners let him capture his 
prisoners for himself. But it is better to understand 
it as agg + ne right of prisoners of war to humane 
treatment. lisha believes in magnanimity as a 
virtue, and doubtless also believes in the political 
value of being magnanimous. He would like to do 


reat host: 


something to put a stop to the senseless and calam- 
itous guerrilla warfare between Israel and Syria,— 
The bands of Syria came no more: Syria was re- 
sponsive to Israel’s magnaninety.. The guerrilla raids 
ceased ; though after a time 
laid strenuous siege to Samaria. 

Ausurn, N. Y. 


nhadad once more 





LESSON FOR APRIL 9Q (2 Kings 6: 8-23) 


Seeing Him Who is Invisible 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


HAT do I see now, suppose you, there where 
you see rock round us?” asks St. John of 
the lads about him, to whom he is giving 

a last instruction as he lies dying in the cave. It is 
one of the most wonderful touches in all his wonder- 
{ul poem, ‘‘ A Death in the Desert,”—this by which 
Browning hints at the difference between the vision 
of the seer and the vision of the ordinary unillumined 
man. For it is just this that makes a prophet possi- 
ble—that for him the veil is thinner than for other 
men, which separates the visible from the invisible. 
Observe that the thinness of the veil does not con- 
stitute the true prophet: it but makes him possible. 
What makes the seer a true prophet is conscience,— 
not the power of vision, but the use of vision, the in- 
terpretation and employment of the things he sees. 

lisha, whose pry > and insight had again and 
again saved the king of Israel from being surrounded 
by his foes, is himself surrounded in Dothan. He is 
undisturbed, for as he looks round and sees the 
herses and chariots arrayed against him, he sees 
beyond them to the Divine reinforcements that are 
on his side and that will keep him safe.. Here is the 
prophet fofentia/: the man of clearness of vision, 
whose eyes in prayer have so opened upon God that 
all the world, friendly and hostile, is but a trans- 
parency through which God is seen. But Elisha not 
only sees, but helps the young man, his servant, also 
to see. Here is the prophet actua/ ; the man who, 
by prayer and kindliness, makes others sharers in 
his vision for their strengthening and ‘‘ growth in 
grace.” 

And see how the true prophet is further revealed 
in the form which the vision takes when the young 
man’s eyes are opened. The hostile forces that 
make the lad tremble were horses and chariots: the 
Divine Reinforcement shall be also in the form of 
horses and chariots. The true prophet of God not 
only looks into the things that are unseen, but trans- 
lates the vision for those whom God entrusts to him, 
in terms they can understand. It is this mediating 
of the heavenly vision in very human language that 
shows the prophet at his best. 

Elisha, then, in this story—and we need not doubt 
that this is why it has been preserved for us—shows 
us the very essence of the fy rede — ; of his 

‘privilege and of his work. e lives himself in peace 

ause he ‘‘looks not at the things which are seen, 
but at the thiigs which are not seen,” and he me- 

‘ diates. the heavenly vision for the comfort of-fright- 

ened men. 

The greatest of all interpreters of the unseen is 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He spoke that which he had 
"seen with the Father.” And he so set himself to 
let us see as he saw, lest our hearts should be 
troubled, that it is literally true that he that hath 
seen Jesus hath seen the Father. That is prophet- 
hood at its very highest. And now since Jesus has 
enabled us to see how a human life may be made a 
transparency through which shines the invisible God, 
prophethood is not only in special degree a vocation 
for some, but in some degree an obligation upon all. 
We miss the true use of this Dothan incident if we 
do not hear it calling to us (if our eyes have been 
opened and we have beheld the glory), to share the 
vision we have seen, for the comfort of trembling 
souls. 

The story of the blinded Syrians led to Samaria and 
there made suddenly to see, is a singularly powerful 
pendant tothe Dothan incident. We need not defend 
the morality of Elijah’s ruse ; we do not magnifya 
prophet by making himimmaculate. Elisha was none 
the less a prophet because he was a son of his time. 
But what we should fasten our thought upon is the 
design of this temporary blinding of the Syrians, In 
the end Elisha desired them to see precisely what he 
had wished his own servant to see—how real is the 
help Jehovah gives to his people. But what the 
young servant was taught by illumination, these 
duller Syrians were taught by being led in darkness 
by a way they knew not. It is a perfect picture of 
God's varied discipline as we see it at work in human 
lives to-day. There are alert and responsive souls 
who are led into the vision of divine grace by a 
process which is apparently as painless as the dawn- 
ing of the morning light; others, unfit, it would 
appear, for such ‘* guidance by the eye,” are led 
through dark and mysterious pathways of life until 
they are literally shut up to faith in God (see Psa, 
32 : 8,9). 

Do not let us miss the point in Elisha’s dignified 
lesson to the king on the subject of magnanimity to 
a helpless foe. he king was for turning the unde- 
served help of God to his own immediate and base 
advantage. 

Elisha would teach him that the very generosity 
of God to us is designed to beget in us a liké gener- 
osity to men; and its value and its purpose are both 
missed when our hearts remain mean, grudging, pa- 
rochial, and small. It is this deep truth that lies 
behind our Lord’s warning commentary on the model 
he gave us to guide our utterance in the most facile 
of ali our prayers,—the prayer for forgiveness. ‘If 
ye forgive not men their trespasses neither will your 
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Father forgive your trespasses.” 
having truly <p gh the divine grace is seen 
when we exhibit a largeness of heart that plainly 
takes after the benignity of God. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The sign of our 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregation in Beyrout, Syria 


O CLASS of narrative is more enjoyed by Ori- 
eutals than that which, as in this lesson, ex- 
hibits the triumph of wisdom over force, the 

accomplishment of what seemed at the time impossi- 
ble, and generally the ultimate success of whatever 
has God on its side. Bible instances are: the inci- 
dent recorded in chapter 7, the restoration of the in- 
fant Moses to his mother, the sons of Jacob bowing 
down in the presence of their unrecognized brother, 
David's numerous escapes from the hand of Saul, 
and Esther's deliverance of non.goure Such favors 
of God’s ate were are annually referred to by the 
Jews at the Feast of Passover. 

They came by night, and compassed the city about 
(v. 14). The same plan is frequently adopted at the 
present time in Syria when the government wishes 
to seize some lawbreaker who is in concealment. 
Owing to the clearness of the atmosphere, and the 
inequalities of the bridle-path, the riding party could 
be seen a long way off if the approach was made by 
day, and thus the offender would have time to es- 
cape or be concealed by his friends. As the land 
around the village has no fences or walls to present 
a serious obstacle, the horsemen can encircle the vil- 
lage by night, and if the man they want is not deliv- 
ered up at dawn, they quarter themselves on the 
village, and help themselves to sheep, poultry, flour, 
and fodder, until the surrender is made. 

Came no more (v.23). The king of Syria withdrew 
from a contest that was no longer with mere flesh 
and blood (v. 23), and besides it would have been 
dishonorable to prolong it after his messengers had 
received hospitality from the king of Israel. 


< 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HOULD missionaries expect their governments 
to send armies and gunboats to protect them in 
time of war and riots, or should they depend 

only on God for their wege J ? 

Was Elisha safer when in the midst of the king’s 
forces in Samaria than he was when sleeping in the 
village of Dothan surrounded by the enemy? Is ita 
fact that God does control events; that he is able to 

rotect his servants ; that the invisible forces under 

is control are more mighty than armies and navies ? 

1. The invisible forces of the universe are infi- 
nitely more powerful than the visible. Electricity, 
magnetism, whirlwind, and earthquake are servants 
of God vastly greater than any armies of man. Spir- 
itual forces,—intellect, speech, love, will,—-are greater 
than any material agencies. God can and does use 
them to accomplish his purposes. 

2. God does protect his servants who trust in him. 
Hundreds of illustrations are found in the lives of 
such men as John G. Paton and James Chalmers, 
Alexander Mackay and David Livingstone. A re- 
cent instance is that of Dr. Macdonald, of Fatshau, 
China. He was returning late at night from a visit to 
the sick, and was surrounded by robbers, who de- 
manded all his valuables and threatened his life. 
He did not resist, but told them of his work, and that 
the money he had was used to help the sick. When 
the robbers heard his name they returned all his 
money, and told him to pass on. God used invisible 
forces to protect his servant where armed resistance 
might have caused only hatred and bloodshed. 

3. God often uses visible means, and even armies, 
to do his bidding, but he is not limited to these. The 
path of safety is (1) to be on God’s side and engaged 
wholly in advancing his kingdom, so that all our 
enemies are God’s enemies. (2) To heed the warn- 
ings of God’s servants as the king of Israel heeded 
those of Elisha and saved himself whenever possible 
without fleeing from duty. (3) To trust God. and 
seek guidance from him when in a tight place. God's 
children are safe even though they may not /ee/ safe. 
Faith need not depend on sight. 

4. God’s will does not always include deliverance 
from ecution and death. hen Peter undertook 
to smite with the sword in the Garden, our Lord said, 
‘‘Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my Father, 
and he shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels ?”.—yet Christ went to the cross. 

Experience has proved that it is better for the 
Kingdom of God, and better for the missionaries, to 
look only to God for protection and not to their home 
governments. The nations may use their forces to 
maintain their authority, but God's servants need 
not depend on them (Psa. 20: 7). 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Leaving God Out.—7he king of Syria... took 

counsel with his servants (v. 8). enhadad, able 
and powerful, couldn't hurt poor old down-at-the-heel 
Israel, because the Father was still loving and caring 
for his bad boy. Does God still interfere with the coun- 
sels of his enemies? No fact more certain than that 
God takes care of hisown. Look around among the- 
nations. And the neighbors. When you name the 
son of some Godless, Sabbath-breaking, Devil-serv- 
ing man, who has risen to a high and honored place, 
I will name one hundred sons of godly men. And 
sons of preachers will lead the company. Benhadads - 
plan and plan and leave out God. Then one day it 
all happens and a foolish world is surprised. Many 
— are having a miserable time non through 
ife. (My eyes are not on the aiume God is order- 
ing this world, and many are ‘‘at outs” with him 
(John 3 : 36). How would you get through a shop if 
‘‘at outs” with the pores: Or an administra- 
tion, if at outs with the President ? 


Good Citizenship.— Beware that thou pass not 
such a place (v.9). Elisha uses his Heaven-given 
power in behalf of his country. Allof his work was 
not spiritual. Good citzenship is good Christianity. 
If you want to be a high-type patriot be a Christian 
and live it. Every Christian in town makes it a more 
desirable town. All the Hebrews strive to get on 
the streets where the Christians live. Why? Every 
Christian in the mill makes it a better mill and im- 
proves the goods. Every Christian on the railroad 
makes travel safer. Why do ‘‘ soulless corporations” 
build costly Y. M. C, A. buildings and carry the sec- 
retaries on their pay rolls? Because it pays big, 
that’s why. In the old day the locomotive engineer 
had a bottle in his lunch box. He now carries a 
Book. The express trains spin along all the safer 
for the Christians in the crew. The ship could not 
go down because Paul was on board (Acts 27 : 22-25). 
‘* Ye are the salt of the earth,” 


The Telescope.—Go and see where he is (v. £3). 
We laugh at the silly Syrian. The idea of spying on 
the man who knows all the movements of the spy! 
And all the counsels of the secret chamber. Are you 
just as silly? The non-Christian attitude is always 
ridiculous. Can’t escape God (Psa. 139: 1-4). Can't 
fool God. Every day or so you meet the hearse. It is 
a black reminder there is a last ride for you. It may be 
this week for some who read this. Are youready? My 
friend McCausland used to be superintendent of the 
Wilmington and Northern Railroad and its steamboat 
line at Wilmington, Delaware. He lived on a hill 
away back of the city. .On his porch was a big tel- 
escope on a tripod. McCausland could sit there and 
with the telescope see every little thing that went on 
at the wharf miles away. The men there knew'he 
could, ‘* How do the men like the idea that your eye 
is always on them?” ‘‘QOh, they rather like it,” re- 
plied Mac, ‘' because they are all geod men.” 


God’s Guns.— fear not; for they that are with us 
are more than they that are with them (v.16). One 
with God is an ocean full of Dreadnaughts. ‘ Fear 
not.” Why? No use telling a scared man not to be 
afraid unless you stiffen his backbone with courag- 
eous facts. Like telling a fellow to ‘‘cheer up” with- 
out giving him some cheerful facts. When God tells 
a man to “ fear not” he slips a ‘‘ gun” into his hand. 
For a tal is what every promise of God is. A 
‘‘gun” that never misses. his one, for example— 
Romans 8:31. Put ‘‘magazine rifle’ in Hebrews 
4: 12 and note bow it fits. If they had known guns 
that is how it would have been written. Every once 
in a while a Christian business man in God's service 
sees some great combination bearing down on him to 
overwhelm him. Let him remember this lesson and 
‘‘ Fear not.” Every once in a while some Christian 
man in mill, store, or office gets alarmed at an im- 
pending stealing away of position. Remember this 
esson, and ‘‘ Fear not.” Here is my ‘‘gun,” from the 
arsenal God has given me, with which I do business: 
Deuteronomy 31 : 6. 


Amaurosis.— Open his eyes (v. 17). That’s my 

rayer for some of you fellows. The unsaved man 
is a blind man (2 Cor. 4: 4). He can not see the won- 
derful things around him. The Christian lives a life 
absolutely unknown to the fellow who works by his 
side. When the eyes are opened, how simple God 
and Heaven and Life become! God has been open- 
ing eyes all down the centuries. Never so busy as 
in these"*‘last days.” About the time God opened 
the eyes to liberty, inthe days of Benjamin Franklin, 
God opened the eyes of men to the fact that certain 
black stones found in Pennsylvania would burn. 
Then he has opened the eyes to the fact that “he 
rivers rushing over cataracts and down hills on the ° 
way to the sea are full of light and power and heat. 
Within recent years he has opened the éyes to the 
invisible ‘* wires” that run through the universe, over 
which flash intelligence. And all over the world he 
is opening eyes to Jesus Christ. The opened eyes 
see Jesus Christ everywhere and find Heaven here © 
and now. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Forty-five different places will be visited dur- 
ing 1911; the forty-five stereographs cost $7. $0 
and if ordered at one time acloth-bound, gold- 
lettered case will be given free. ‘Ihe second 
quarter's lessons call for eleven stereographs, 
cost $1.83. ‘Ihe April lessons by themselves 
call for five stereographs, cost 83 cents. ‘Thirteen 
places visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911, so 
persons already owning the 1910 material need 
order only thirty-two new stereographs this 
year. Less than four stereographbs in one order 
are 20 centseach. Stereoscope, 85 cents. Ex- 

ress or postage is prepaid. Orders should 
»¢ sent to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHAN was between the Israelite cap- 
itul and the lands of the Syrian ene- 
mies, ‘The town itself was destroyed 

and its ruins were abandoned long ago, but 
the locality still bears its old name, almost 
unchanged. Find on our map the encircled 
number 15. Jf you stand to-day at that spot 


| 





marked 15 and look off nearly northward 
over the space between those two spreading | 
dines, you find before your eyes the scene of | 

















PATO IN GREAT BGITAIL. 


Elisha’s vision. You look from a steep hill- 
side down over an orchard of silvery green 
live-trees, to some fields in the valley below. 
In several places the whitish line of a dusty 
road marks its way across the green valley, 
At the farther side of the valley there are 
low, bare, grayish hills that might be used 
for pasturing sheep and goats. Beyond those 
pastures you see higher hills, and higher, 
bluish and faintly violet in the distance; it 
would be slow work traveling by rough 
country roads up and down and around those 
heights, bare to the sun and wind. 

The thrifty olive orchard that you find here 
now shows that the land immediately before 
you is fairly good, and that it must be blessed 
with springs of water. Those dusty high- 
ways show that the valley is used now as a 
thoroughfare for more people than its own 
few farmers, So it was also in Elisha’s time. 
Travelers on foot, on donkeys or camels, or 
using horses and carts (chariots), as some of 
the Syrians did, would naturally follow valley 
paths wherever they could, to avoid weari- 
some hill-climbing. Samaria, the Israelite 
capital, is twelve miles away behind you at 
the south, Damascus, the Syrian capital, is 





almost a hundred miles away ahead and off 
at your right Sesie nage beyond the Jordan | 
valley. In Elisha’s day, just as in the older | 
times of Joseph, traders from the heathen | 
districts over east of Jordan (right) used to | 
pass through this very plain of Dothan, on 
their way to the western seacoast (left). 

If you look sharply you can see now down | 
in the valley, towards the extreme right, a 

limpse of a road coming towards Dothan 
Bon the direction of the Jordan fords, (The 
river is eighteen or twenty miles away.) It 
is possible that the soldiers sent by the 
Syrian king came over that very road, mov- 
ing stealthily under cover of the night. 

We ourselves, looking off over the valley 
to the encircling hills, see with our bodily 
eyes (as Elisha’s servant did), only the ma- 
terial trees and stones and bushes and the 
blue sky overhead, But when we remember 
that one of the greatest souls living in that 
far-off day saw ¢hrough these same material 
facts into the everlasting spiritual fact of 
God's immanent presence, it makes the place 
indeed holy ground. 

Use the stereograph entitled ‘Plain of 
Dothan where Joseph was sold to the Ish- 
maelites,”’ 
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The Iflustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
— the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


In Our Blindness.—/0r he will give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways (Golden Text), A blind man was 
tapping westward on East Third Street, New 
York, comfortable and alone, As he came 
to the Bowery we watched him to see what he 
would do, It required alertness and dexterity 
for a seeing person to get across, Reaching 
the curb, he faced the thoroughfare, tapped the 
curb sharply with his cane, and waited. We 
looked up, but saw no friend. We looked 
again ; an elderly man heard his call, stepped 
quickly to him, took his arm without a word, 
and piloted him safely across the street. ... 
There must be a great deal of goodness in 
the world when you can call a friend out of 


‘the throng of strangers on the Bowery in a 


few seconds.—/uniata Rohrback, Washing- 
ton, D. C. From The Classmate. 


Enough for Now.—/or he will give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thv 
ways (Golden Text), J. Pullen runs a ferry- 
boat across the English Channel. He says 
he does not get up mee steam before 
starting to carry the boat all the way across 
the Channel. if he did it would explode and 
blow the boat’ into small pieces; but when 
he gets up twenty to thirty pounds of steam 
he starts, Buthe carries coal along to make 
more steam. God does not give us suf- 
ficient grace at the start to carry us through 
life,—if he did we could not contain it,—but 
sufficient grace for each day; and he does 
give us fuel: the Bible, prayer, and his 
Spirit. —S. J. 7. Price, McLean, Va. From 
a sermon by the Rev. B. D. Gaw. 

Seeing Without Eyes.— And L£iisha 
prayed, and satd, Jehovah, I pray thee, open 
his eyes, that he may see. And Jehovah 
opened the eyes of the young man ; and he saw 
(v. 17). Two children were standing by the 
window, watching the hunter’s moon come 
up in all her wonderful splendor... ‘‘ Sister, 
I see God right through that moon,’’ said 
the boy, The little sister. was a practical 
maiden, and exclaimed in horror,. ‘* Why, 
you know you can’t, That’s a wrong story, 
you know it is’? Poor little brother was 
shocked, too, fora bit. He rallied himself, 
however, to ask, in a pitying tone, ‘* Sister, 
can’t you see anything except with your 
eyes?’’ ‘No, Ican’t, and you can’t either, 
You know you can’t.’’ Here is where the 
difficulty lies. Some of us can’t see anything 
‘*except with our eyes,’’ and in our limited 
vision try to impose the conditions of our 
poverty upon those about us.—Laura G 
Page, Sanbornville, N. H. Quotation from 
H, A, Eager in The Congregationalist. 

Poor Birds !—/ pray thee, open his eyes, 
that he may see(v. 17). A little East Lon- 
don boy was having his first country outing. 
It was the occasion of his Sunday-school 
treat. He lay on the grass in the orchard 
making a chain of daisies. Across the blue 
sky a line of swallows dipped. ‘* Look up, 
Jimmy! See the pretty birds flying through 
the air,’’ said his teacher. Jimmy looked 
up quickly. ‘* Poor little fellows,’’ he said 
pityingly, ‘‘ they haven't got no cages, have 
they ?’’ Jimmy could not see things straight. 
East London had dwarfed his ideas. What 
a picture of many a life! They are so occu- 
pied with the muck-rake, or the pleasures of 
earth, that they can have nothing but pity, 
and sometimes scorn, for those who set their 
minds on things above and soar in the pure 
air of a divine being.—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D. C. From The Expositor. 
The prise for this week is awarded to this 
tliustration. 

Two Letters.—/ prey thee, open his eyes, 
that he may see (v.17). One of the best 
friends I have is a man, not yet thirty years 
of age, who has worked his way up from the 
lowest rung in the ladder of business success 
until to-day he is a partner in a large manu- 
facturing establishment. Since I volunteered 
for foreign service he has been telling me 
what a fool I am to give myself to such work. 
Not long ago'l received a letter from him in 
which he wrote : ** Dear Bill: It’s hell to be 
poor. When I see the men around me mak- 
ing money hand over fist, I’m getting 1. estless 
until I can get more of it. It’s getting on 
my nerves, honest.’’ -And I could not re- 
frain from sitting dovn almost immediately 


and replying, with all reverence: ‘‘ Dear 
Bob: It’s hell without Christ. When I 
think of the millions of young men across 
the seas, —fine, manly fellows, —hundreds of 
whom are going into their graves every year 
through their own acts of impurity, and fur- 
ther, when I realize that we possess the 
knowledge of the means whereby they can 
win out in the great fight for character, I’m 
getting restless until I can get out to help 
them, It’s getting on my nerves, honest.’’ 
—Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
Related by a College Y. M. C. A. Secretary 
in The Expositor. 


The Christian Revenge.—And he an- 
swered, Thou shalt not smite them (v. 22). 
There is in the Church Missionary Society’s 
hospital at Bannu a bed with this inscription 
over it: ‘*Conolly bed. In memory of Cap- 
tain Conolly, beheaded at Bokhara.’”’ The 
story connected with this memorial is very 
touching. Captain Conolly was executed on 
June 17, 1842, although he was offered his 
life if he would become a Mussulman. His 
sister desired to have what she called ‘the 
Christian’s revenge ’’ for her brother’s death, 
So she supported this bed in the hospital. 
Many a wounded Afghan has lain in that 
bed while a missionary has told the story of 
the brave English officer who died rather 
than turn aside from the Christian faith.— 
W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, 
Eng. From Sunday at Home. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


we praise thy holy name in unspeakable grati- 
tude for the fellowship into which thou hast 
called us. With thee is life and light, and vic- 
tory over the hosts of sin that beset us. In thy 
power we have power adequate to our every 
need. And if any of us, our Father, have failed 
to see the vision of our heavenly helpers, sur- 
rounding us by the blessing of thy protecting 
love, may we take the time to look up and away 
from the conflict here to find assured strength 
in the knowledge of whose we are and whom we 
serve. Help us to be brave because of thy pres- 
ence, and not in our own frail and_ failing 
strength. Give us hearts of living, pulsing, 
eager faith in thee, In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen, 

After the Lesson-—‘“‘ Father,’’ said a boy 
who was naturally timid, ‘‘ I am never afraid 
in the woods, even at night. I just go along 
in the dark and remember that Jesus is with 
me, And then I am not one bit afraid.’’ 
That was the same spirit that showed in the 
life of John G. Paton, alone among the can- 
nibals ; in the life of General O. O. Howard, 
who went with one companion, both unarmed, 
into the mountains, and brought back to the 
reservation a horde of wild Apaches. It is 
the same spirit that has made some of you 
stand out bravely against the whole crowd 
when the whole crowd was wrong. I knew 
a little man, gray haired and not any too 
strong, who stood off a whole crowd of yell- 
ing baseball fans and players, and held his 
place on the home plate refusing to let the 
game go on until the players had stopped 
their swearing over the game. Even a little 
fellow can have and show about ten times his 
usual strength when he knows that he is on 
God’s side. We are afraid when we are 
wrong. But if we are on God’s side, why 
should we fear? 


FEAR NOT 


2 

















Why fear not? Let us repeat that six- 
teenth verse. Reason enough! And if our 
eyes are not open to see what power is on 
God’s side, let us pray with just a little change 
Elisha’s prayer, ‘‘ Jehovah, I pray thee, open 
my eyes, that / may see.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Fear not, O little flock, the foe."’ 
‘* Call Jehovah thy salvation.” 
‘* There is a safe and secret place." 
‘* God, that madest earth and heaven."’ 
** Saviour, breathe an evening blessing."* 
** God is the refuge of his saints."" 
** My soul, be on thy guard.” 
‘** Surrounded by unnumbered foes."* 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’”) 
Psalm rat: 1-4 (263 : I, 2). 
Psalm 3 : 1-5 (5 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 27 : 1-4 (55 : 1-4). 





Psalm 34 : 11-13 (72 : 1-3). 
Psalm 5 : 9, 10 (9 : I, 2). 


MARCH 25 , IQ1I 


Lesson Home-Readings 
SPatcows under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and a ved by the Imter- 
national Lesson Committee.) 


M.—2 Kings 6 : 8-23 . Elisha’s Heavenly De- 


fenders. 

T.—2 Kin 6:24t07:2. Elisha’s Prophecy 
of Plenty. 

W.—2 Kings 7 : 3-20. . Elisha’s Prophecy of 


Plenty Fulfilled. 

T.—1 Sam. 11: 1-13. . Deliverance through 
the Lord. 

F.—2 Chron. 32 : 1-23. . Hezekiah's Trust in 
the Lord. 

S.—Dan. 6 : 1-27 . Daniel's Trust in the Lord. 

S.—Psa. 34: 1-22. . Deliverance by the Angel 
of the Lord. 


| Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
LEssoN TEACHING.— God sends his angels 
to watch over his children, 


OTE.—If you have good pictures show- 
ing the Christmas or Easter angels, or 
any others, group them to help pro- 








| duce the suggestive atmosphere of this lesson. 


Approach to the Lesson.—Not long ago I 
saw a tiny little boy, a year old, learning to 
go upstairs on his hands and knees. He 
laughed and crowed and thought it was great 
fun, and never thought he might fall. Just 
behind him, following every step, was his 
dear young mother, ready to catch him if he 
slipped. Mothers love to watch their babies, 
to keep them from harm, 

In my room there hangs a picture of a 
little girl crossing a narrow bridge over a 
deep, rocky ravine. In one hand the child 
carries a pitcher and in the other a bunch of 
flowers which she has picked. Near the 
most dangerous place, where the railing to 
the bridge is broken, is an angel with out- 
stretched hands just behind the little girl to 
guard her from falling. The child passes 
safely over without seeing the angel. God 
loves to send his angels to guard his children. 

Sometimes older people need somebody to 
guard and keep them. Show the picture of 
Jacob at Bethel, with the angels ascending 
and descending, and if you know the chorus 
sing or repeat, 

* All night, all night, the angels are looking on 
me, 


Even a strong man like Elijah needed 
somebody to care for him, when he was lone- 
some and tired from his hard work and long 
journey, so God sent an angel to comfort and 
strengthen him (1 Kings 19: 5-7). God had 
promised to do for Elisha as much or more 
than he had done for Elijah, I think you 
will enjoy hearing the story, 

Lesson.—God had helped Elisha to do 
many wonderful things. (Recall ‘* Restoring 
the Child to Life’’ and the ** Healing of 
Naaman.’’) After a while the king of Syria 
made up his mind to come and fight Elisha’s 
king. In some way Elisha always found it 
out in time to warn his king, so that he was 
safe. The Syrian king was very angry and 
thought that one of his servants must have 
told his plans, so he called his servants to- 
gether to find out which one hadtold. Then 
one of them said: ‘* We haven’t told, but 
the prophet Elisha knows all the time what 
you plan to do, and it is he who warns his 
king.’? Then the Syrian king said, ‘* Find 
out where Elisha is, so that I may send and 
catch him,’’ They said, ‘‘ He is in Dothan.”’ 
(A little town on the hill.) The king sent 
horses and chariots and a great army by 
night, and they surrounded Dothan, where 
Elisha was, 

Next morning, when Elisha’s servant rose 
early and went out of doors, he saw soldiers 
everywhere around Dothan. He was much 
frightened, so went and told Elisha, saying, 
‘s What shall we do?’’ Elisha bravely an- 
swered, ‘‘ Fear not, for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.’’ 
The servant didn’t understand what he 
meant, so Elisha prayed, ‘‘Lord, I pray 
thee, open his eyes, that he may see.’? God 
heard and answered, so that Elisha’s servant 
saw the mountain full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about them, to take care of 
them. They had not come to carry Elisha 
away, as they did Elijah, but they came to 
make Elisha and his servant feel braver. I 
think Elisha knew God’s promise : ** He will 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways.’’ 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 9 (2 Kings 6 : 8-23) 


The soldiers of the Syrian king began to 
march nearer, so Elisha prayed again, ‘‘ Lord, 
smite these people with blindness.’’ For a 
while they couldn’t see where they were 
going, so Elisha said, ‘‘ This isn’t the right 
way. Follow me and I will lead you to the 
man whom you seek.’’ They followed, and 
he_led them to the city where his king lived, 
ten miles away. Once again Elisha prayed, 
‘** Lord, open their eyes, that they may see,’’ 
and they saw that they were the king’s 
prisoners, 

But Elisha didn’t want his king to be cruel 
to them nor to punish them, but to treat 
them kindly, so they fed them and sent them 
away to their master. 

We love to think and sing about the angels, 
although we cannot see them, but God says 
they are his messengers. When Jesus was 
born, the angels said to the shepherds, ‘* Fear 
not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.’? Next Sunday will be Easter, 
and I want to tell you then what the angels 
said to the women who went early to the 
Saviour’s tomb. 

Once when Jesus talked to his disciples 
about little children, he said, ‘‘ Their angels 
do always behold [or look ge ag face of 
my Father who is in heaven,”’ t us sing 
every night this week the song we love: 
‘* Now the day is over.”’ 


CuIcaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


JEHOVAH OUR DEFENDER. 


1. Can he defend us? (Show testimony. 
2. Will he defend us? (Show authority. 
3. Why he defends us? (Show motive.) 
This was our little outline which the girls 
used on their tablets. 


AST week the Syrian king sent a great 
general laden with gifts to find Elisha. 
‘To-day he sends an army to find him. 

Do they come for the same reason? What 
is the trouble now? What defense has Eli- 
sha? Whohas been protectinghim? Here 
we wrote our title. 

Can he defend ys? You say ‘ Yes’’; 
can you prove it?) When Fulton invented 
his steamboat and Morse his telegraph the 
skeptical friends said ‘‘ Prove it.’”” When 
medicines are advertised why are testimonials 
added? As these witnesses add to the force 
of a statement, so we’ll study some testimoni- 
als of how Jehovah /as defended his children. 

We’ll take Elisha’s testimony first. Where 
is Elisha? ‘Tell his danger. Explain the 
servant’s fear. Here we noted more mission- 
ary work to be done. The heathen world is 
still blind to the knowledge of their defender 
at hand and we must be the ones to carry the 
message which will open their eyes. How 
did Elisha escape? How did he show a 
Christ-spirit to his captives? We had time to 
read but two more testimonials, Daniel 6 : 
21, 22 and 2 Timothy 4 : 16-18. 
can you answer our first question? A still 
better proof is a trial of it yourself and see 
how Jehovah will defend you. 

The ability to protect and defend us being 
settled we wrote our second question, Will 
ogre do it for ws? The value of a prom- 
se depends on the authority behind it. My 

romise to give all school children a week’s 
foliday next month would be worthless. A 
promise to pay with no security is valueless. 
Who says Jehovah will defend even us? 
We read and marked Psalm 91 : 11, and found 
that these were David’s words. Who would 
you consider the very best authority? We 
read and marked Jeremiah 33 : 3 and Psalm 
50 : 15, as the words of Jehovah himself. 

Why does Jehovah do this? The motive 
always adds or detracts from the value of the 
act. A gift given through love is greater than 
one given with hope of return. Let us 
read John 3: 16. We need our greatest de- 
fense against our greatest foes. Let us find 
two of our greatest foes : Sin, 1 Corinthians 
15 : 55, and Death, Psalm 23 : 4. 

With these questions settled, what is our 
part? We need not be afraid to do hard 
things for God nor to “‘ attempt the impossi- 
ble,’’ for, ‘* If God is for us, who is against 
us’? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 

Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

1. Read again how Elisha was defended ? 
(2 Kings 6 : 8-23.) Tell about your defender. 
- 2. Read about the death of Elisha (2 Kings 
1314-22), What miracle happened after his 
death ? 

3. Find a king in Israel who tried to undo 





How then | 
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Ahab’s work (2 Kings 10 : 18-28). 
he succeed ? 

4. How was Joash’s life preserved? 
(2 Kings 11: 1-8.) Find what his character 
was (chap. 12 : 1-3). 

. Find how sVoash’s father was slain 
(2 Kings 9 : 16-27). 

6. Read 2 Kings 11:9-20. What was the 
plan by which Joash became king? 

7. Read again the eleventh chapter of 2 
Kings. Find two covenants and the result 
of making them. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


How did 


My Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


FTER the class had repeated in concert 
the class prayer (Psa.19 :14), ladded a 
prayer that they might live in their own 

lives the great teachings of this lesson. Refer- 
ring to the class name, ‘‘ Knights of Honor,”’ 
I asked about the vigil beside their armor of 
the ancient knights the night before each was 
to be knighted, and spoke of Christ’s com- 
mand to us to ** watch and pray.’’ 

Distributing (or rather, having the room 
committee distribute) pencils and paper, I 
gave out rapidly the following ten questions : 
**1, Spell Naaman. 2. In what country did 
he live? 3. Inwhatcity? 4. Who brought 
hope forhim? 5. What was his king’s name ? 
6. What was a talent worth? a shekel? 

. To what king did Naaman go? 8. How 
ong a journey was it? 9. What did Elisha 
tell Naaman to do? 10. Who took part of 
the gifts that Naaman brought ?’” 

This Week's Novelty.—1n the home-work 
slips I had asked the boys to read about three 
happenings, and I placed before the class a 
home-made chart, in large letters on manilla 
paper, on which those three events were listed 
in their probable chronological order, fol- 
lowed by questions referring to each of them : 


{ Who? 

Where? 

The trouble ? 

How a great trouble ? 

The way out ? 

The teaching for them? 

The teaching for us ? 

Taking up first the lost axehead, I asked 
one boy the question ‘* Who?’’ meaning, as 
I explained, ‘‘ What persons were involved 
inthe story?’’ The next boy told ‘* where ”’ 
the event took place. The next told about 
the loss of the axehead. Then came a discus- 
sion of the reasons for the miracle, —because 
the axehead was borrowed and the honor of 
the sons of the prophets was involved ; be- 
cause they needed the tool for their work ; 
because of the great value of iron in those 
days and the sons of the prophets were too 
poor to replace it. Therefore it was ‘‘a 
great trouble.’? Then a boy told about the 
miracle, ‘* the wayout.’’ The class thought 
that ‘‘the teaching for them’’ was not to be 
careless, and I suggested the additional les- 
son of trust in Elisha and in Elisha’s God, 
The lesson for us was decided to be trust in 
God even for the least matters of life, and I 
illustrated by telling the boys about the time 
when Dr. Trumbull lost an important manu- 
script that had to be mailed at once, and, 
after a vain search, prayed about it, when at 
once came the clear impression that he was 
to throw off his coat and vest. This being done, 
he discovered the manuscript in an inner 
pocket of his vest whose very existence he 
did not know. I gave other illustrations. 

In the same way we went through the other 
events, aquestion atatime. The lesson is the 
same as that of the first event, ‘‘ Trust in 
God,’’ but ‘‘in great things,’’ as that was 
‘*in little things.’’ 

For the Dothan episode, the main lesson, 
I had asked the boys to draw plans showing 
the central hill of Dothan surrounded by a 
ring of hills, the disposition of the Syrians on 
the plain between (indicated by straight 
lines), Elisha and his servant on the Dothan 
hill (two little dots), and the heavenly host 
(many crosses). Some had caught the idea 
and made good plans, One of the boys 
had called me up on the telephone for in- 
structions. I drew my plan on a piece of 
manilla paper fastened on the wall. 

The lesson. of this third event was also 
‘¢trust in God,’’ but this time ‘‘even when 
you cannot see him.’’ Illustrate the unseen 
care that God has over each one by speaking 
of the many disease germs that are all around 
us, in the air andearth and water, and of the 
unseen power that protects us from them ; of 
the unseen power of gravity, of the air, of 


1. The Lost 
Axehead. 

2. The Besieged 
Ci 


ty. 
3. The Entrapped 
Prophet. 





heat, and of electricity, so perfectly arranged 
for our good. Have the class repeat in con- 
cert, ‘* Fear not; for they that with us 
are more than they that be with them,’’ 
Have them also re the threefold lesson, 
‘* Trust God in little things, Trust God in 
great things. Trust God when you cannot 
see that he is helping you.’’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read 2 Kings 10, Study 2 Kings 11. 
Bring up in the class whatever you do not 
understand in chapter 11, You are a boy 
king: What is your kingdom? How can 
you assume the crown? 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Elisha the Bulwark of Israel Against Her 
Foes (2 Kings 6: 1 to 8: 15; 13 : 14- 
21; Elisha died about 797 B. C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


HESE last stories regarding the prophet 
Elisha and his work for Israel have 
to do in the main with his public serv- 

ices, which were very great. They reveal the 

ractical qualities of Elisha in an interesting 
fashion, These qualities sum up in the 
tribute of the Israelitish king to the aged 
prophet (13: 14), ‘‘the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof,’’ 

The first of these fascinating narratives 
(6 : 8-23) deals with the remarkable way in 
which he overcame by Divine power the 
Syrian armies sent to lay hold of him. It 
implies that the experience of his early youth 
on the border near the Jordan, a situation 
constantly exposed to forays from the desert, 
made him a very clever scout. Elisha was a 
faithful guardian of Israel’s interests, and 
often warned the king of the intentions of the 
Syrians, his inveterate foes, so that many of 
their frequent forays came to naught. 

llow did the Syrian king plan to get hold 
of Elisha? The Dothan whither he sent 
his army was about twelve miles northeast 
of Samaria, east of the well-known plain of 
Sharon. It seems strange that a Syrian 
force could get so near the ‘capital of Israel. 

What was the reason for Elisha’s confi- 
dence when his servant exclaimed at the 
surrounding host ? Whence came the proph- 
et’s power of vision? Do we have any such 
power to-day, and if so how do we get it? 
Farrar quotes Psalms 91:4, I1; 34: 7. 
How much does the consciousness of the 
presence and protection of God guarantee to 
the Christian ? 

The mountain around was ‘filled ’’ by the 
heavenly host. That is God’s measure in 
all things. He works to capacity. His 
forces are always adequate in numbers to the 
task assigned. " 

When the blinded Syrians had been led to 
Samaria, what did the king wish to do to 
them? Whose spirit in regard to the mat- 
ter was abnormal at that age, Elisha’s or 
that of the king? What three impressions 
regarding the prophet does the whole narra- 
tive make ? 

The story of the Siege and Deliverance of 
Samaria (6 : 24 to 7 : 20) is another fine ex- 
ample of vivid narrative, such as abounds in 
this part of the Old Testament. It should 
be read through at a sitting. 

The connection of siege and famine at 
Samaria is natural. Samaria was so well 
situated as to be practically secure against 
speedy capture. ‘The great Syrian army 
could invest the city closely and prevent the 
ingress of supplies. 

What details show the intensity of the 
famine and the despair of the king of Israel ? 
But why should he have vowed to take the 
life (6: 31) of Elisha? We must recall the 
popular belief that the prophet was able to 
bring the aid of Jehovah, whereas he had 
not lifted a finger as yet to help. 

When the king reached Elisha’s house and 
spoke to him reproachfully, what did his 
words imply with reference to Elisha’s atti- 
tude until that time, with reference to Sur- 
render? What was Elisha’s reply and pre- 
diction? In what spirit did the officer of 
the king express his disbelief? He was 
evidently what we know as a ‘‘practical’’ 
man. He took little account. of crazy- 
minded prophets ! 

How strange and yet how simple was the 
working out of the situation! Four outcast 
lepers, driven to despair, make a desperate 
resolve to go to the Syrian camp, and. find 
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The 

Better 
Kind of 
Bible Class 
Will Grow 


—grow in interest, in numbers and 
in service to others. It will grow 
because it will know,—know more 
about the Bible and life and the 
Way of Life, through more devoted 
study and preparation, and more 
searching consideration of themes for 
discussion, 


For the adult class thrives best 
under the care of the teacher who 
best stimulates intelligent thought, by 
encouraging the class to do real work 
in advance, and to take part in the 
lesson period. 

You 


It can be done. It zs done. 


can do it. 


It is evident from the numerous 





|in a different way. 


|responses to a suggestion made in 
| these columns, that Bible class lead- 
|ers who read The Sunday School 
| ‘Times are deciding to have the better 
'kind of class,—the class in which 
there is some preparation by the class 
itself, instead of preparation by the 
teacher alone. 


It is better to talk with than to 
talk fo mature folks (and children, 
for that matter), and when your class 
has done even a little study, the 
talking with is possible. 


The same Sunday School Times 
that helps you in your preparation 
will help every member of your class, 
The class mem- 
bers won’t ‘‘steal your thunder.’’ 
There is thunder enough for all-—and 
various kinds of thunder. You can 
indicate from week to week a plan of 
study (not too much of it) in which 
you and the class can work together. 
President Sanders points the way. 
You can point your own way, utilizing 
the various articles and suggestions 
for further study on the part of vari- 
ous members who can bring results to 
the class. 


Try the plan, right now, and for 
three months steadily, until you can 
see how it works—the plan of having 
The Sunday School Times in the 
hands of each adult class member. 


The cost is trifling, —19 cents each, 
when five or more subscriptions are 
ordered at one time, for three months 
(13 issues). One free copy with 
every ten paid for. 


Why not have the better kind of 
Bible class? You can. 


THE Sunpay ScuHoot Times Co., 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 
Pocket Testament 
League in the 
Sunday-School 


The Pocket Testament League is a world- 
wide movement to link together people every- 
where to do three things : 

1. Carry a Testament or Bible with them 
wherever they go. 

2. Read at least one chapter each day. 

3. Use God's Word to win the unsaved. 


How to Start the League 
in the Sunday-School 

1. Confer with the superintendent, having 
prayer together that God will guide very plainly 
about every detail in connection with the 
League and the School. 

2. Call a teachers’-meeting as soon as possi- 
ble, present the matter, and have a League 
secretary appointed for the school. 

3. The secretary should send for League 
membership cards (25c. per hundred) and a 
sample League Testament (25 cents), and ata 
regular session of the Sunday-school give a talk 
on the League at the close of the lesson. 


Pictorial League Testaments 

in American Revision or King James Version, 
beautifully illustrated, bound in cloth. Either 
version is an ideal book for presentation to 
Sunday-school scholars joining the League. 





Size, 2x4% in., % in. thick, 33 illustrations, 
17 in color and 16 in halftone, 





Size, 2x4 in., % in, thick, 29 halftone 
illustrations. 
Price, 25 cents each, postpaid ; $2.50 a dozen; 
and $20.00 per hundred. 


Leather League Testaments 
in American Standard Revision or King James 
Version, P ig issued for Pocket ‘Testament 
League. wonderful achievement in ‘Testa- 
ment making. Large clear type, soft flexible 
leather binding, with frontispiece. Price, 50 
cents each, postpaid. The King James edition 
is small enough to be carried in the vest pocket 
or in a lady's purse. The American Standard 
Revision is somewhat larger, 2x3¥% inches, in 
convenient pocket size. 

In ordering ‘Testaments, please state whether 
American Revision or King James Version is 
desired. 





Every member of the Testament League 
should have a copy of 
The Pocket Testament League 
Around the World 


By GEORGE T. B. DAVIs, 
Paper, illustrated, 25c. As recommended 
by the Chapman-Alexander Mission. 

This book gives a graphic account of 
the origin and launching of the movement, 
and of the wonderful results which have 
been obtained through the transforming 
power of the Word; also, full instructions 
as to the starting of a League. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
that it had been deserted in a panic. How 
was the natural incredulity of the king and 
his people overcome? Was it strange that 
the officer appointed to control the gateway 
was overthrown and trampled by the starv- 
ing multitude ? 

‘This is the ‘*one marked intervention on 
behalf of the northern capital,’’ says Stanley. 
It could only have increased greatly the re- 
spect of the people for their beloved Po. 

The episode related concerning the great 
lady of Shunem need not detain us except 
by its interest. That one which tells of 
Hazael’s seizure of the throne of Syria is 
different. It relates the fulfilment of the 
second of the commands which Elijah re- 
ceived many years before at Horeb, The 

rophet Elisha was at Damascus. When the 
a who was veryill, heard of his presence, 
he sent Hazael, his general, with costly gifts 
to ask about his chances of recovery. Eli- 
sha’s reply is puzzling. On its face Elisha 
bade Hazael speak an untruth. Perhaps 
Farrar is right, however, in thinking that the 
first sentence was ironical, It was virtually 
saying, *“*Take back what message you 
choose, put Benhadaa will certainly die.” 
Under the prophet’s keen glance, which 
read Hazael’s secret thoughts, the latter be- 
came uneasy, But the prophet was think- 
ing, not of the Syrian xing alone, but more 
of the hapless victims of the fierce warrior 
before him, when he should be on the 
throne. Was there‘any moral character im- 
plied in Hazael’s reply ? (8:13.) How ac- 
curately Elisha discerned his real nature ! 

The last mention of Elisha finds him a 
very old man. For near'; half a century no 
mention has been made of him, during two 
long reigns, The young king, Joash, heard 
of the prophet’s illness and went to see him. 
For more than sixty years Elisha had been a 
factor of importance iu Israel’s history, Was 
the king’s tribute (v. 14) overdrawn? What 
was Elisha’s last desire ? 

Notice how these stories have sketched 
the great prophet : 

Elisha the Clever Scout. 

Elisha the One who could See the Unseen. 

Elisha the One whocould Bide God’s Time. 

Elisha the Man who could Read Men's 
Hearts. 

Elisha Israels best Defense. 

Elisha and Elijah compared. 


Books THatT May BE USED. 


‘lhe articles on Elisha in the Dictionaries 
of the Bible may well be read. That in the 
one-volume Hastings is excellent. Farrar, 
in ‘*Second Kings’’ (pp. 66-98, 179-182), 
is, as usual, full of explanations in detail, 
The comments of Skinner in the New-Cen- 
tury (‘* Kings ’’) and of Lumby in the Cam- 
bridge Bible (** Kings ’’) are helpful. Stan- 
ley’s ** Lectures Jewish Church” (Vol. Ii, 
pp. 296-299) is illuminating. Matheson’s 
sketch of Elisha in ‘* Representative Men ”’ 
is peculiar, but suggestive. 

DaiLy HoME WorRK ON THE NEXT LESSON 

This daily home work is for every member of 
the class, and for the leader as well. It offers 
an inviting, simple, yet systematic and thor- 
ough preparation on the coming lesson, while 
the daily readings may also be used for devo- 
tional meditation, and as selections for family 
worship. If faithfully used, the plan will lead 
one into an appreciation and enjoyment of the 
lessons possible in no other way. 

Lesson for April 16 is 2 Kings 8: 16 to 
S83 a0. 

Monday.— Read 2 Kings 8: 16-29. The 
rule of the two Judzan kings who succeeded 
Jehoshaphat. Who was the evil genius of 
their reigns ? 

Tuesday.—Read 2 Kings 9: 1-16. The 
anointing and coronation of Jehu at Ramoth- 
Gilead. This shows the sterner side of Eli- 
sha. When are good men justified in using 
stern measures of reform ? 

Wednesday.— Read 2 Kings 9: 17-37. 
The doom executed upon Joram, Ahaziah, 
and Jezebel. What sort of portrait does it 
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draw of Jehu? 

|  Thursday.—Read 2 Kings 10: 1-17. The 
| death of the whole family of Ahab. Does 
| verse 9 imply that Jehu’s conscience was not 
| altogether at rest? 

Friday.— Read 2 Kings 10 : 18-36. The 
| extirpation of Baalism. Was such wholesale 
bloodshed justifiable ? 

Saturday.— Read 2 Kings 11 : 1-20. The 
| coronation of Joash, the boy king of Judah. 
| Study the patience and yet the resolution of 
| Jehoiada. 

Sunday. —Read 2 Chronicles 23 : 12-21 
to note the details added to the account as 
given in Kings: 

Wasuiburn CoLiece; Topeka, KANSAS. 








| Books Worth Noting | 


Immigrant Races in North America. 
—The fusing of many alien races into a 
united, liberty-loving, God-fearing people, is 
one of the gravest problems that confronts 
us. In his brief but comprehensive study of 
the racial groups to which these aliens be- 
long,—their geographical position, govern- 
ment, language, and religion, — Dr. Rob- 
erts reveals the magnitude of the problem, 
and, aided by maps and diagrams, furnishes 
a vast array of facts which those engaged in 
the solution of it would do well to study. 
Immigrant Races in North America, By 
eter Roberts, Ph.D. New York : Young 
Men’s Christian Association Press, Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents.) 


The Growth of the Gospels.—A new 
solution of the synoptic problem is presented 
by a distinguished explorer and archeolo- 
gist, Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. It seems 
to have been suggested by the discovery in 
Egypt of the so-called ‘‘ Logia.’? Naturally 
great emphasis is laid upon this ‘‘find.’’ 
The theory of ‘*documentary combination ”’ 
is accepted, and no less than seven main 
documents are presented. The author has 
convinced himself, and speaks with great 
positiveness. The book is of value for ex- 
perts in New Testament criticism. (Zhe 
Growth of the Gospels. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L. New York: The Baker 
and Taylor Co, 90 cents, net.) 


The Prophecies of Isaiah.—The series 
of which this volume forms a part is ‘‘in- 
tended to place the results of the best mod- 
ern Biblical scholarship at the disposal of the 
general reader.’’ In so doing it rigidly ex- 
cludes all ‘‘critical processes’’ from its 
notes and uses ‘‘ the assured results of his- 
torical investigation ’’; and it is hoped that 
the needs of intelligent Sunday-school teach- 
ers, as well as those of clergymen and lay 
readers, may be met. In accordance with 
these preliminary principles Professor Mc- 
Fadyen has written his book. He admits 
that many of the data are so slender that 
**two scholars adopting the same critical 
methods differ by half a millennium in their 
estimate of the date of a passage.’’ But he 
believes that very much is practically certain, 
and he takes for granted at least three 
Isaiahs. 

He makes the first, the familiar son of 
Amoz, responsible for the greater part of chap- 
ters 1-39, though even here important sec- 
tions are included of a much later date. The 
second Isaiah, writing two hundred years 
afterward, is thought to be responsible for 
chapters 40-55; anda third Isaiah, writing 
ninety years later still, is the author of 
chapters 56-66. The present reviewer of 
Professor McFadyen’s book finds great, and 
even insuperable, difficulties in accepting this 
view. If chapters 24-37 are to be regarded 
as referring to the conquests of Alexander 
the Great it is almost inexplicable to find 
them in a collection attributed to Isaiah. 
Then the treatment of the interview of Heze- 
kiah with the messengers from Babylon 
(chap. 39) is very inadequate. Either that 
chapter is historical, or it is not ; but if it is 
historical, then obviously it provides a satis- 
factory basis for the prophecies of chapters 
40-66. This issue does not seem to be fairly 
faced by Professor McFadyen. ‘The ‘‘Serv- 
ant of Jehovah’’ is Israel ‘‘ideally con- 
ceived,’’ though the nation ‘‘ never fulfilled 
the wonderful program here sketched out for 
her,’’ and so **it was a true instinct’’ that 
led the New Testament Church to see in the 
Servant an anticipation of our Lord. Many 
will not think this is quite true to the view 
of Acts 8, and will prefer to believe that it 
was very much more than New Testament 
‘* instinct ’’ that led to the association of the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah with the sufferings 
of Christ, holding rather to the view of 
the elder Delitzsch on this great subject, and 
especially its more recent statement by Pro- 
fessor Willis J. Beecher. 

The differences between the two schools on 
Isaiah would seem to reach down to funda- 
mental principles. One of the presuppositions 
of modern criticism is that a. prophet always 
spoke from the standpoint of a definite histori- 
cal situation, and consequently any references 
to the conversion of the heathen and uni- 
versal peace are regarded as necessarily indi- 
cating a Inte date. The reviewer cannot 
endorse these presuppositions, and believes 
with Professor George L. Robinson in his 
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recent bool. chat broad facts must decide the 
unity of Isaiah; that verbal exegesis may 
often do more harm than good; and that 
much greater regard must be paid to the 
structure of the book. Professor Beecher 
has recently pointed out how significantly 
the criticism of Isaiah bears on the critical 
problems of the Pentateuch ; and it is in no 
spirit of obscurantism that competent con- 
servative scholarship is unable to accept as 
‘*assured results’’ the positions here laid 
down by Professor McFadyen. In those 
a goperepieee there are a great many—where 
e is not concerned with critical questions, 
his notes are uniformly clear, concise, and 
suggestive, and marked by that true spirit- 
uaRty which readers have learned to expect 
and enjoy in his writings. (Zhe Book of the 
en of Isaiah. By John Edgar 
McFadyen, D.D. ‘Ihe Bible for Home and 
School Series. Macmillan, 90 cents net.) 





| Children at Home 





The Squirrel’s Sunshine Joke 
By Mabel S. Merrill 


HIL and Edith were in a warm corner 
of the garden puzzling over their 
‘*sunshine jokes,’’ for to-morrow was 

the first of April. 

‘*First of April jokes always ought to be 
sunshine jokes, mother says. Do you know 
how to make a sunshine joke, Ede?’’ 

‘*T suppose it’s doing something to make 
folks happy, ’stead of giving them creeps down 
their spines,’’ answered Edith. 

‘*That’s it, You wait a minute.’’ 

He was soon back with a small bottle of 
glue, a dish of walnuts, and some white tissue 
paper. He cracked a nut carefully around 
the seam and got the meat out without break- 
ing the two halves of theshell. Then he put 
a gold dollar from his pocket inside a crushed 
ball of the tissue paper and put the ball into 
the nut shell. Next the halves were glued 
together. 

‘*But oh, Phil, it’s your birthday dollar. 
What are you going to do with it?’’ cried 
Edith, 

Phil pointed to a house down the road. 
‘¢The family that have just moved in there 
are so poor they don’t have enough to eat, 
and one, Annie, is a cripple. I’m going to 
write her a letter and say, ‘A friend sends 
you this walnut, hoping you will find it agrée- 
able.’ The walnut won’t go in the letter of 
course, so I’Jl put it in a little box by itself 
with Annie’s name on it and the postman 
will deliver her the box and the letter together. 
That’ll be a sunshine joke, don’t you see?’’ 

**Oh dear, how glad she will be,’’ said 
Edith. ‘*But you’ll have to hurry, Phil,— 
it’s most time for the postman to come.’’ 

Phil scribbled his letter and dropped it in 
the mail box at the garden gate. He left 
the cover flung back while he ran to the 
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A FOOD STORY 
Make a Woman of 70 ‘‘ One in 10,000.’’ 


The widow of one of Ohio’s most dis- 
tinguished newspaper editors and a fa- 
mous leader in politics in his day, says 
she is 70 years old and a ‘stronger 
woman than you will find in ten thou- 
sand,” and she credits her fine physical 
condition to the use of Grape-Nuts: 

‘*Many years ago I had a terrible fall 
which permanently injured my stomach. 
For years I lived on a preparation of corn 
starch and milk, but it grew so repug- 
nant to me that I had to give it up. 
Then I tried, one after another, a dozen 
different kinds of cereals, but the process 
of digestion gave me great pain. 

‘It was not until I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food three years ago that I found 
relief. It has proved, with the dear 
Lord’s blessing, a great boon to me. It 
brought me health and vigor such as I 
never expected to again enjoy, and in 
gratitude I never fail to sound its 
praises.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘«There’s a Reason.” 

Look for it in the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” to be found in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 9 (2 Kings 6,: 8-23) 


Great 
Victories 


for the 
AMERICAN 
STANDARD 
BIBLE 


At Cincinnati, on October 19, 1910, 
the General Convention of the 


Protestant _ 
Episcopal Church 


adopted a resolution in favor of 

the permissive use of the Revised Version. 
‘The American Standard Bible is 

used as the basis for the comments on the 
Interna School Lessons 





in the publications of the great denomina- 
tional publishing houses. 

‘he proof of what is being done is 
shown in one order recently received from 
the Gideons for 


25,000 steniseBIBLES 


TO BE DELIVERED BY JUNE ist 
and the presses and bindery will need to 
work night and day to supply them. 

It required over 50 years to bring the 
King Jamies revision into such general 
use as the American Standard is at the 
present time. 

We have the most complete line of Bibles in 
existence, in all sizes of type, all styles of binding, 
and can supply a Bible or ‘Testament to suit any- 
one, oung os old, in the King James or American 


Standard Version. 
Booksellers. Prices from 35 


For sale by all leadi 
cents up. Send for booklet and price list to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Pubiishers for Over 50 Years 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 



















EASTER SUPPLIES 


GREEK CROSS EASTER SOUVENIR 
2cents each ; $1.50 per hundred, ponte. Hand- 
somely executed in colors on heavy white pebbled 
cardboard. Silk hanger, 2% inches square. 
EASTER BOOKMARKS 
2cents each; $1.50 per 100. Four designs. Crosses 
with embossed floral designs in delicate colorings. 
Silk cord tassel. 554x3% inches. 
EASTER POST CARDS 
No. 34. rooin box, $1.00. Cross designs adorned 
by Easter blossoms, heavily embossed and beauti- 
fully colored. Greeting embossed in silver letters, 
0. ge. 100 assorted in box, $1.50; 25 in envelope, 
cents. Assorted Easter designs in delicate tints, 
fia vity embossed. Gold seine pebessed. 
Full line of Easter Cards, Booklets, etc., illus- 
trated in Our Easter Catalogue, sent on request. 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc., 242,2ec* St. 














HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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NEW and OLD 
$25 per 100, ot erepele, 35 cents per copy by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Friends of who cele- 
the hymn- brates her 
writer, 7 ninety- 


first birthday on the 24th of March, will be interested 
in the new edition of her ‘*‘ Memories of Eighty 
Years,’’ nowon sale. Price, postpail, $1.25. Fanny 
J. Crosby, P. O. Box 840, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cards, circulars, book; newspaper. Press 
fi; Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. 

rint for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write factory for press catalog,type, 
cards, paper. The Press Co. Meriden, Ct. 


vou LAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free ‘I'riai 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 


HALLOWED wew an ‘tuo 





























Established 15 years. Rapetninn world- 
wide. G. A. LEWIS, 152 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


EAS| two %c etamps and I'll send you 10 FREE 
Easter Post cards and tel! you about my big SURPRISE, 
K. T. MEREDITH, % Success Ballding, Des Moines lowa. 














In ordering gooas, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by siating that you 
saw the advertisement in 1 he Sunday School Tunes, 


(Continued from preceding page) 
house for a pasteboard box that would hold 
the nut. 

When he came back Edith was sitting on 
a bench near the mail box with her finger 
held up warningly. 

**Don’t scare him!’’ she whispered. 
**He’s such a beauty and so tame! He’s 
taken all the nuts one by one when I laid them 
in the corner of the mail box cover.’’ 

A beautiful gray squirrel was sitting on the 
gate-post with his tail curled up like a plume 
and his head held on one side as he looked 
for the little girl to put another nut in the 
cover. 

‘* Look ‘here,”? shouted Phil, running to 
look, ‘‘ what have you done with the joke 
nut? I put it back in the dish.” 

**Oh, Phil!’’ faltered Edith, ‘*I thought 
you had it in your pocket. I must have 
given it to the squirrel.’’ 

**Then we must hunt for it,’’? cried Phil. 
** Did you see where he carried the nuts?’’ 

‘*It was way down by the river bank 
somewhere,’’ answered Edith. ‘‘ I don’t-be- 
lieve we’ll ever find them.”’ 

It seemed as if they never would, but Phil 
knew the ways of squirrels and at last they 
did find the little hoard of nuts down behind 
an old log. Butthe joke nut was not among 
them. 


back to the garden they found the postman 
had been by and taken away the letter Phil 
had written to Annie. 

‘¢She’ll think we did it just to be hateful,”’ 
said Phil. 

They were sitting in the garden next day 
when the postman came, and as he beckoned 
t» them they ran down to speak to him. 

‘* Well, now, you young ones have got the 
| right idea of April fooling,’’ he seid. ‘* You 
| never saw a dollar do so much good as that 

one did. Only, you ought to have putit ina 
box with her name on it. When I found a 
walnut rolling round loose in the letter box 
how was I to know who "twas for? I thought 
| maybe it was a joke on me, and it just popped 
into my head I’d carry it along to that little 
Annie to make her laugh. So I did and she 
said that the letter said it was hers, You 
| ought to have seen her eyes shine. 

Edith and Phil looked at each other. 

*¢ The squirrel must have dropped the nut 
in the mail box -by accident when he took it 
out of the cover,’’ they said. 

The postman listened to them and laughed. 
**Accident!’’ he chuckled, ‘*Bless your 
hearts, don’t you know a squirrel can tell a 
false nut as soon as he catches hold of it? 
He made up his mind there was something 
wrong with that one, and he dropped it.”’ 

**Sounds as if squirrels knew more than 
folks,’’ said Phil, opening his eyes. ‘* Any- 
way, it was the squirrel that made the sun- 
shine joke this time, wasn’t it, Ede?’’ 
| LEWISTON, ME. 














The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, April 9, rorz 
Painting the States White (Psa. 14: 
1-7; Temperance meeting). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Law vs. lawlessness (Rom. 13 : 1-6), 
‘LUES —Putting off evil (Rom. 13 : 12-14). 
WED.—Power of the vote (Ezra 7 : 25-27). 
‘THUR.—Boycott the trade (Rom. 14 : 19-23). 
FRI.—A black city (Ezek. 22 : 27-31). 





To add to their troubles, when they got: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


behind them. ‘The saloon exists for the beer 
and the whisky it can dispose of. ,.., It is 
no wonder the community arises to extirpate 
the public nuisance, > the prohibition 
movement of to-day, the business man is more 
important than the preacher, the employer of 
men more active than the ‘temperance 
crank,’ and the movement, based on eco- 
nomic necessities, has come to stay. .... 
We hear sometimes of law-abiding saloons. 
It is even claimed that these are in the great 
majority. A saloon which is not law-abiding 
is simply a thug’s nest, called in the city a 
‘dive’; in the country a ‘road house.’ But 
a ‘law-abiding saloon’ is little better, The 
law itself is saloon-made, ‘The law recog- 
nizes as the first purpose of the saloon that of 
making money. It allows money to be made, 
even if it be blood money, coined from the 
sorrows and distress of women and children, 
the slaughter of boys and the decay and dis- 
ease of men,”’ 

And Dr. Jordan closes his letter to the 
Brewers’ Review with the words which Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers, the story writer, puts 
in the mouth of a physician addressing a 
young clubman; ‘‘ Alcohol is poison, and it 
has not and never has had in any guise the 
slightest compensating value for internal use. 
It isn’t a food, Itisa poison, It isn’t an 
aid to digestion. It isa poison. It is nota 
life saver, Itisalifetaker. It isa parasite, 
forger, thief, liar, brutalizer, murderer. 
There isn’t and there never has been one 
word to say for it, or any excuse except 
morbid predisposition or self-inculcated in- 
clination for swallowing it.’’ 

‘The states must be washed white of the 
pollution of the traffic in liquor as a beverage. 
‘There are good men who take it moderately 
and who do not believe that it isa poison. 
But it is not asking too much to expect them 
to give it up if the only way in which weaker 
men can be protected and the defilement of 
the saloon be rooted out is to prohibit what 
the experience of all history has shown hu- 
manity can not be trusted with. 

Europe is trying at last to take up the 


All over the continent voices are raised now 
against the drink habit. ‘‘* Atholdsbladet ”’ 
of Christiania prints some striking statistics 
| showing how in Scandinavia suicide and al- 
| cohol consumption keep pace one with the 
other. In one year there were for: 
Finland, 48 suicides per million. 
Norway, 60 suicides per million. 
Sweden, 123 suicides per million. 
Denmark, 234 suicides per million. 


The consumption of alcohol was per capita 
for : 
Finland, 1.95 litres. 
Norway, 2.58 litres. 
Sweden, 4.97 litres. 
Denmark, 10.99 litres. 


In Germany, the Record of Christian Work 
says: 

‘*The Zentral-Blatt reports from well- 
informed circle that the Kaiser is becoming 
| more and more anti-alcoholist. He recently 
| invited five representatives of student groups 
| to his dinner table to urge them seriously to 
curb student drinking. He has forbidden 
| the cadets in the military school at Ploen to 
| drink anything alcoholic. At the recent 
maneuvers only alcohol-free drinks were 
carried in his baggage. His own children, 
as long as they lived in their father’s house, 
were allowed only non-alcoholic wines. At 
the table, he himself drinks only mineral 
water and though at high functions he still 
| conforms to traditional customs, in private 
| life he has almost entirely abandoned the use 
| of alcoholic wines, Finally, the news has 
| just come that he has declared, in speaking 
| before naval cadets, that the nation which 
| uses the least alcohol will march at the head 








Sat.—The city cleansed (Zech. 14 : 20, 21). 





Give one reason why we should vote for tem- 
perance, 


city ? 


Give from the newspapers one effect of drunk- 
enness. 





NE member of the society should be 

assigned to visit the public library and 
consult the magazines and report upon 
| the wonderful success of the effort to drive 
out the liquor traffic from the United States. 

It ought to be driven out. President Jor- 
dan of Leland Stanford University is a calm 
and even-tempered man, but he sees no reason 
to soften words about the barroom and the 
saloon. ‘‘ Not a word,’’ he says, ‘* would 


be raised in defense of these monstrous 


abuses, as they exist in Great Britain and 


| America, were it not for the money which is 


What means may we employ to cleanse our | 


| of all others, and urges these young officers 
| not only to become abstainers but to enter 
| the Good Templar organization.’’ 
| Let us take new courage ffom the increas- 
| ing purpose of all nations to become free 
| from this burden. We need not fear to be 
called fanatics when the -best men of the 
| world are joining the increasing crusade.» 
| **To fight a prejudice of any sort,’’ says 
| Dr. Ferrari, the Italian anti-alcoholist, ‘* is 
| always to give good battle, but to fight a be- 
| lief (for example, the superstition as to the 
| value of wine) in the name of which human- 
ity is being poisoned by the wholesale, de- 
generated and given over to crime, is a work 
which should be taken up by every one with 
social spirit and love for his fellows. For 
this reason we believe that no war should stir 
such noble energies and gather about our flag 
sO many serious men as that on alcohol.’’ 


| problem with which all the world has to deal. | 
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There are any 
number of wrong 
chimneys for every 
lamp, 

But there is 
always a rightone. 

Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys are made 
of Macbeth “ Pearl 
Glass.” They make 
Hee U.8.Pae Om 4 amp doits best— 
give the most light and the 
steadiest light. 

“Pearl Glass” istough. Only 
misuse makes it break. 
To find the exact chimney you need for any style 


or size of pa or burner get my Index, It is free— 
but full of valuable information, 





MAcBETH, 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 


CHriIcaGo ; PHILADELPHIA : 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 
New York: 19 West 3oth Street 


BONDS 


Secured by Selected 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 








| 








(Payable Semi-Annually) 


An issue selected by careful investors, 
who for many years have recognized 
their unsurpassed combination of 


SECURITY 
and INCOME 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET S.S. 


15 YEARS’ RESULTS: 
Assets over - . « $3,000,000 
Surplus nearly e « $1,000,000 
Repaid Investors, over - $1,000,000 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Ghje Sunday School Gines 
Philadelphia, March 25, tro11 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter ”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 
5 1 -00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

One free copy addi- 


Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edificn, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. ‘To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respéctively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn't light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings tothe heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 

















Communion Service 


Pricw List 
ALUMINUM 





a ee 6.80 
wu A A! postion’ en our handsome 
INDEVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street 
Address Dept, B. 
Oo 














New York Spring & Summer Cat- 
alog is now being mailed. 
Itisanexcellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 

See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 
Just write us, TODAY: 
"Send Free CATALOG No. 43" 

















Ask Marion Lawrance! 





CALGARY, ALTA.—Could you suggest books 
that would be suitable for a prize for a girl of 
I am offering two rewards—one for 
good-attendance, the other for study of the les- 
son, but am not able to keep in touch with the 
world of books and would value some sugges- 
tions as to what would be best for my purpose. 
I thought some biography of a woman who has 
rendered noble service might be helpful, but 
shall await your reply.—J. é. Ss. 
I do not know of a better book of the sort 
we specify than the one written by Frances 
illard about her sister, and entitled, ‘‘Nine- 
teen Beautiful Years.’’ (Revell, 75 cents.) 
There is a book also that is capital, issued by 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
‘Under Marching Orders,’’ by E, D. Hub- 
bard, 35 cents. - Miss Slattery’s little book, 
‘The Charm of the Impossible ’’ (Barton, 35 
cents) is stimulating, captivating, and in- 
teresting. ‘*The Master’s Violin ’’ (Putnam, 
$1.50) is a favorite among young women, 


SARDIS, OHIO,—I have a class of ‘energetic 
boys, nine to thirteen, who wanted to organize 
because the larger folks did. We organized. 
They want badges to identify them as being an 
organized class. What instruction can you 

ive us on this and further work by an organ- 
Sunday-school class of boys of this age. — 
J. WR. 

It is not wise, in my judgment, to have 
very much of an organization with boys as 
young as nine years of age. Such an organ- 
ization, however, can be helpful if it is made 
very simple, and the teacher holds the reins 
in his hands. In older classes, the manage- 
ment of affairs is turned over to the members 
of the class. This will not do for a class of 
Juniors. It is well enough, perhaps, to let 
them think they are managing the class, but 
a strong, wise, directing hand of the teacher 
should be in evidence. 

I should not permit the class to meet very 
often, at least not without the presence of 


a club for fun. 
Write to your state secretary, which in 
our case is Dr, Joseph Clark, 33 North 


the International ‘leaflet’ on Tntermediate 
work, which will give you the outline of or- 
ganization for boys a trifle older than yours, 
but will contain many helpful suggestions for 
you. Badges may be: had from the various 
Sunday-school supply houses. 


Sunday-school for public confession of faith by 
children at Baster, and baptism in large num- 
bers on that day? 

It depends upon the motive and the method. 
We need to remember that children, like 
sheep, will follow one another. Many a 
child can be induced to make an open con- 
fession of Christ and join the church because 
other children do the same thing at the 
same time, Great care should be exercised 
in such cases. It would be too sweeping a 
statement, however, to say that it should 
never be done. Many a one is led to a con- 
fession in this way who develops into a strong 
Christian character, 

There is nothing wrorg in getting large 
numbers of children to confess Christ at one 
time, nor to baptize large numbers of people 
in one day, provided no wrong methods have 
been used to bring them to that decision, 

The more I see of all public and general 
efforts to secure conversions, the higher esti- 
mate I place upon the regular sessions of the 
Sunday-school and the church, 

Nevertheless, many thousands are won in 
this way, and it is better to make a mistake 
on the right side thanon the wrong side, It 
is undoubtedly better to over-urge occasion- 


necessity for making the mistake here. 


and superintendent there is little probability 
of doing any harm by presenting frequently 
and forcefully the claims of Jesus Christ upon 
| the lives and hearts of the scholars. 

The work that is done hand to hand, how- 
| ever, in class and out of class, by the teachers, 
is likely to be more enduring than any general 





| appeal made in the open Sunday-school ses- |, 


| sion, 


|} mind and heart, in their attitude toward 


| vation of their scholars. When this condition 
| prevails, the Spirit of God will guide as 
‘to the methods. 


hird. Street, Columbus, Ohio, and ask eal 


Under the leadership of a wise pastor 


the teacher, or it will likely degenerate into | 


What do you think of the general demand in |; 


ally than not to urge at all; but there is no |. 


(Lesson for APRIL 9) MARCH 25, IOI! 


Nerve Health is Life 


Mme. Sarah Grand 
Author of the “ Hea- 


Undernormalconditions, Nature keeps body 
and mind in a state of perpetual health. But 


weof to-day—living in crowded cities, work- 
ingin ‘ill-ventilated offices, walking in dusty 
streets amid ear-splitting noises—can we 


ately. And now, after 
taking it otendily three 
times a day for twelve 
weeks, I find myself 
ron Pe a 
a y n 

am dole todo as much 
of both as I ever did.” 


' Lady Henry Somerset, 
the prominent social 
reform advocate, writes; 

“Sanatogen undoubt- 
edly restores sleep, in- 
vigorates the nerves 
and braces the patient 
to health. have 
watched its effect on 
people whose nervous 
systems have been en- 

rely undermined and 
I have proved Sanato- 
gen, t most valua- 


THE 


truly say we live under normal conditions? 


No wonder our organs rebel at performing usual 
tasks under these unusual conditions. 
not build fast enough to re-supply the torn-down 
tissues and worn-out nerves, 
are sleeplessness, weariness, rey ye extreme 
fatigue—all calls for help. That’s the time you need 


Sanatogen 


Nature can- 


er danger signals 


FOOD STON/G 


A scientific combination of Albumen and Sodium 
Glycero-phosphate—two of the best known brain 
and body builders, 
a fine white powder, easily dissolved in your daily 
beverage—coffee, milk, chocolate, etc. 


It comes to you in the form of 


Sanatogen 


is endorsed and prescribed by thousands of phy- 


Hon. Geo. G. Perkins, 


U. S. Senator, former 
Governor of California, 
writes: 

“T have found Sanato- 
gen to be avery pleas- 
ant nutrient and tonic 
and extremely health- 
fulin conditions of ner- 
vousness and poor di- 


sicians in every civilized country, as well as by 
noted authors, clergymen, actors, statesmen, etc. 


Write for FREE Copy of ‘‘Our Nerves of 





gestion.” 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes— 


sink 


$1.00—$1.90—$3.60 


d. Get hae per sp genit if not ob- 


oY price by 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
522 Everett Building New York 








EASTER SOUVENIRS 


AND OFFERING EAVELOPES 
se Rona Se New York" Gy 














Men and 
Missions 
A Man’s Book on a Man’s Job 
By William T. Ellis 
The stirring story of a newspaper man’s 
observation of missions and missionary 


problems around the world, and a wealth 
of actual missionary methods for the men 


of the churches. 
$1.00 


THE SuNDAY ScHOOL TimEs COMPANY, 


Missionary 
Methods 


For Sunday-School Workers 
By George H. Trull 


A practical working manual, just re- 
vised, for every Sunday-school, designed 
to show officers and teachers just how 
missionary instruction may be introduced 
and conducted interestingly. > 


50 cents 


1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











| The chief concern should be that the offi- | 
| cers and teachers should be in that frame of | 


b | New York)! 


| Chest, that leads them to yearn for the sal: | 











Brain- 
Fag 
Headache 


ression which 


may bring the over-tired teacher or 

preacher into an unreasonable de- 

is purely physical. 
n that condition an excellent tonic 

and vitalizer is Horsford’s Acid Phos- 

It affords sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 
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Stability and Earning Power 


Demonstrated Results of 23 Years of Successful Operation 
= 








For 23 


default 


615,602 


upon it, 


casts a 


HE American Real Estate Company in the further extension 
of its business of New York real estate ownership and opera- 
tion offers its direct contract obligations, paying 6% to investors. 


years it has been earning and paying 6% to thousands of 


investors and accumulating a surplus of nearly $2,000,000 


{ Financial panics have come and gone, but every contract of this 
{ Company has been fulfilled and every obligation met. Its securi- 
ties have been sold at par and matured at par with never a single 


or delay in payment of principal and interest—more than 


$5,000,coo having already been returned to investors. 

{| In the past ten years 10 high-grade railroad bonds showed a decline 
of 16 points, and British consols 15 points. 
New York real estate increased in assessed valuation from $3,033,- 


During that period 


to $7,941, 241,357, and the securities of this Company, based 
did not depreciate a dollar. No other business can show a 


more sustained record of profit-earning power and stability. 


{| Based on the past ten years, New York City’s population is in- 
creasing more than 15,500 a month—185,coo a year—which fore- 


city of 7,000,000 in 1920. Such growth means continued 


increase in real estate values, with a constantly increasing demand 
for dwelling and business space. This Company’s business is pro- 
viding that space, and in the continuance of its operations offers 
its 6% obligations in these two convenient forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 


For those who wish to invest $100 or 
more, for /ncome Earning, paying in- 
terest semi-annually by coupons. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to save $25 or 
more a year, for Income Saving, pur- 
chasable by instalments. 





{| Descriptive 














literature, illustrated Annual Statement, map of New York City 


showing location of properties, on request. 


American Real (state (onpany 








Assessed Valuation of Building - : ,000, 
Limit of Bond Issue - - - - - x 
These Bonds Pay Interest Quarterly at rate of 
from 5% to 10% according to age of annuitant. 
Issued in denominations of $500, $1,000, and $5,000 
The sale of these Bonds has developed a curious and unexpected fact : 





ANNUITY | 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 





$1,000,000 
$300,000 








A number of subscribers ordering a single Bond of small denomination have 
come back, some of them repeatedly, subscribing for more. One subscriber 
has come back four times. And we do not wonder. 


In these days of ‘‘rickety’’ finance a large degree of caution is neces- 
sary. But when the substantial nature of this investment is appreciated— 
that back of these Bonds stands the splendid equity in the Witherspoon 
Building—back of that the value of a well-organized and profitabie business 
—back of that the integrity of such men as compose the Board of Publica- 
tion—and back of that the endorsement of the General Assembly—a more 
secure investment could hardly be conceived. 


But that is not all. ‘The fact that the principal becomes practically 
operative at once in the designated missionary work committed to the Board 
of Publication and Sabbath School Work—a fact that is not always the case 
in Annuity Bonds—lends additional attractiveness to these particular Bonds. 


Two Results are Achieved: 
1. An income for yourself for life 
2. A substantial bequest to this Board 


These Bonds are going rapidly. We had hoped to announce the sale 
complete to the next General Assembly. This may not be possible—but it 
will not be long thereafter, so 7/ you are interested, write soon. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 








for the price. We 
-H. O. Breeden, 


for use in Sunday 





Charles H. Gabriel 
What People Say about 


** Thisis surely the greatest song-book yet issued 


*** Christian Gospel Hymns’ is the best book 


“Wee _- ae your book the best we have found 


ler, Pastor, Buftalo, N 





EB. O. Excell 





Charles Reign Scoville 
“Christian Gospel Hymas”’ 


“We took two hundred ‘ Christian | Clespel 
will use it in all our meetings. Hi, mns’ to Ontario and they went like ot 
Denver, Colo. ces.’ The people fell in love with the book. We 
want one hundred more for our Louisiana meet- 


for great choruses that I have ever hes ard of. ‘The ing.” — Evangelist Lawrence Wright, Des 
one song, * Christ Is King,’ is worth many times Moines, la. 

the price ry the book.””"—aArthur K. Brooks, Little “* We are using your new, superb books. We are 
Rock, A simply delighted with them. ave four hundred 


here, and my! how the ne people are singing! The 
choruses are great. ‘he Kendals, Columbus, 
Ind. 





M2, cama "—R. H. Mil- 





Crown Him King of Kings,’’ ‘* The 


Christ Is_ King,” —_— * ae 
The Great Songs seas Knows,” | Banner of the Cross,” “ Whosoever Will,” “ The 








new book, 
Gospel Hymns,’ 


limes. 


sample copy of yo % per 100. Embossed 
jew book,” ‘Christian % cy Lime. $12.50 per 


tioned in The Sunday School 


” Count It All Joy,” “‘His Love for Me,’ Way of the Cross Leads Home,” ** He Is So 
“More Like the Master.” “ W hat Will it Precious to Me,”’ ‘* Showers of Blessing,” ** Won- 
3e,"” “The Glory Song,” ‘He ne the derful been of Life,’’ and 230 other especially 

3 Saviour You Need.’ “*' T hes King’s Busi- stronz numbers. 

You 

a Marvelous Sales {3) | =xPRESSions 
Reign the tremendous success of the last “It is the om I have 
Scoville book, ‘* Songs of the King et a. ‘rank M. 

> “th 297,002 copies were ort Chariton, Singing Evan- 
2203 Camp- “Christian Gospel gelist, Bloomington, II. 
bell Park, Hymns’’ is making a ard Ihe greatest book ever 
Chicago. new selling record. published for evangelistic 
Herewith 25 cents work."’— Thomas L.( ook- 
in coin. Please send Aq Embossed Board. $20 sey, Singing Evangelist, 


Irvington, Ind. 

“It is just wise yes 
= a claim for it.””— William 
asmen- E. Adam, Perry, O. 
Send 25 cts. “The best I have ever 

for seen used at any price.”’— 
Sample E. C. Tuckerman, Kan- 
Copy. sas City, Kan. 


















2203 CAMPBELL PARK. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Chas. Reign Scoville, Music Publisher | 








Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 Assets, $23,026,889.67 Sabbath School Work 
FOUNDED 1888 ROOM 5109, 527 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK F. M. BRASELMANN 124 Witherspoon Building 
Treasurer PHILADELPHIA 
BY A * 
ANew w Song Boo Book "3255 ALL'S BOOK 
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: THE 
SELF AND SEX 
SERIES 


The books that successfully 
broke the silence of centuries 
on questions of sex. 


@| These books have made 
a new epoch in this and other 


lands. 


@ Endorsed by the eminent 
and good everywhere. 


FOUR BOOKS TO MEN 


By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man a 45 Ought to Know. 


FOUR BOOKS TO WOMEN 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
And Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 


What = Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. ; 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
hat a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


8 PURE BOOKS ON AVOIDED SUBJECTS 
Set, $8.00; Single Copies, $1.00, post free. Table of Contents free 


VIR PUBLISHING CO., isth ‘Gna’ ace Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 
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